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Doogue  suddenly  and  purposely  fell  to  the  ice.  Frank  was  too  close  to  avoid  collision.  He  tripped 
and  pitched— and  then  the  rascal  knew  what  it  was  to  be  amazingly  sorry! 
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KEEN,  REAL  LIFE  ON  THE  ICE. 


By  “  PHYSICAL  DIRECTOR.” 


CHAPTER  I. 

/ 

THE  FIRST  DAY  OF  ICE  SPORT. 

“If  only  some  one  else  would  do  this  part  of  it!” 

The  complaint  came,  sputteringly,  from  Cranston,  one 

of  the  Up  and  At  ’Em  Boys. 

Mounted  on  a  pair  of  old  and  rather  dull  skates,  he  was 
vigorously  yet  grumblingly  plying  a  broom. 

“You  want  all  the  sport,  without  any  of  the  work?  Is 
that  it,  eh?”  laughed  Captain  Frank  Manley,  of  the  Wood- 

stock  Junior  Athletic  Club. 

“Well,  this  isn’t  any  real  fun,”  contended  Cranston. 

“  Xo :  but  it’s  a  good  deal  like  some  kind  of  gymnastics 
— just  the  needed  preparation  for  the  fun  that  is  to  come. 

Manley  skated  on  khead,  to  where  the  light,  fluffy  snow 
was  a  few  inches  deep  in  a  drift. 

Here  he  began  to  ply  his  own  broom  with  a  vigor  and  a 
silence  that  showed  how  cheerfully  this  young  athlete  would 
pay  the  bill  for  real,  keen  sport  such  as  a  healthy  boy  may 
always  find  on  the  ice. 

It  was  Monday  morning,  and  not  much  after  five  o’clock. 
The  air,  that  dark,  early  morning,  was  keen  and  nipping 
in  the  extreme,  but  it  was  just  the  kind  of  cold  that  makes 

flue  ice! 


All  of  Sunday  the  freezing  spell  had  been  on,  and  some  of 
the  more  adventurous  youngsters  had  tried  the  ice  on  that 
day,  though  on  Sunday  the  ice  was  not  safe  far  from 
shore. 

But  the  last  hours  of  Sunday  afternoon  had  done  wonders 
in  thickening  the  sheet  of  ice  that  now  bound  the  river. 

In  the  evening,  by  one  of  those  strange  vagaries  of  clim¬ 
ate,  the  air  had  warmed  enough  for  a  lively  fall  of  snow 
while  it  lasted. 

Probably  about  three  inches  of  snow  fell,  but  the  wind 
piled  it  in  drifts  in  exposed  places  like  the  river. 

Then,  late  at  night,  the  snow  had  stopped  falling,  and 
another  “streak”  of  intense  cold  had  set  in. 

It  made  for  fine  ice,  but  the  drifted  snow  above  it  was 
discouraging. 

In  the  towns  of  Woodstock  and  Bradford,  as  in  many 
other  public-spirited  places,  it  was  an  understood  thing  that 
the  icemen  should  get  out  with  their  scrapers  and  prepare 
the  ice  for  the  sport  of  the  towns’  inhabitants. 

There  was,  however,  no  implied  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
icemen  to  open  up  a  clear  track  for  skaters  over  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  five  miles  that  separated  Bradford  from  Woodstock. 

So  young  Captain  Manley,  the  evening  before,  had  ar¬ 
ranged  that. 

Woodstock’®  young  athletes  were  to  turn  out  at  five  in 


the  morning  and  sweep  away  the  snow  where  it  had  drifted, 
up  to  half  the  distance  from  Bradford. 

Starting  from  Bradford,  the  members  of  Tod  Owen’s 
Bradford  Club  were  to  sweep  down  the  river. 

With  so  many  youngsters  out  with  brooms,  it  was  not 


“As  long  as  the  best  men  win,  without  nuke/’  added 
i  Manley. 

“That's  it,”  nodded  Tod.  “  You  always  could  express 
things  better  than  I  could,  you  know.” 


to  he  a  really  hard  task  to  clear  the  drift-covered  places  in 
the  center  of  the  river. 

Drifts  closer  inshore  could  he  attended  to  afterwards  by 
small  boys  and  other  volunteers. 

But  the  local  icemen  of  the  two  towns  were  to  follow  after 
the  sweepers  of  the  two  clubs. 

Manley,  working  as  hard  as  any  of  the  members,  and 
harder  than  most,  had  led  his  little  force  two  miles  up  the 
river. 

And  now,  behind  them,  sounded  a  sharp,  humming  buzz. 

“Here  come  the  ice  scrapers !”  he  shouted.  “Get  a  move 
on  you,  fellows !” 

Abandoning  his  own  sweeping  for  the  moment,  Frank 
skated  ahead  to  get  an  idea  of  how  much  work  remained  to 
be  done,  while  his  lieutenant,  Hal  Spofford,  scurried  back 
down  the  river  to  urge  the  young  athletes  to  renewed  efforts. 

For  a  part  of  the  way  he  had  to  walk  on  his  skates  over 
the  drifted  snow. 

But  by  far  the  hardest  part  of  the  river  had  been  satis¬ 
factorily  cleared  of  snow. 

“Thirty  minutes  of  work  will  finish  up,”  was  the  cheer¬ 
ing  message  that  he  brought  back  to  Hal. 

“And  then  we’ve  five  miles  of  as  fine  skating  track  as'  a 
fellow  ever  hummed  over,”  warmed  Hal. 

“Huh!  Yesd  Unless  it  snows  again  this  forenoon,” 
grunted  Cranston. 

“  Don't  mind  Cranston,”  laughed  Frank,  as  some  of  the 
other  fellows  showed  signs  of  jeering.  “He’s  knocking, 

this  morning.” 

Cranston  said  no  more,  but  went  rather  sullenly  on  with 
his  work.  *  .  v 

A  yell  came  down  the  river,  which  was  caught  up  by  the 
Woodstock  boys. 

“There's  Bradford!”  shouted  some  one. 

“Steady!”  ordered  Manley.  “Don’t  neglect  work,  or 
Bradford  will  do  more  than  its  share  of  the  job.  Bend  to, 
now,  and  show  that  we  haven’t  been  loafing.” 

To  the  rearward  came  the  steadily  gaining  sound  of  the 
ice-scrapers. 

And  now,  from  Bradford  way,  came  the  sound  of  other 
scrapers. 

Tod  Owen  had  gotten  his  forces  started  early  enough  that 
morning. 

And  now,  as  patches  of  snow  over  the  last  few  hundred 
yards  remained  to  he  swept,  the  young  captains  of  the  rival 
clubs  skated  ahead,  stepping  through  low  drifts,  where 
necessary. 

“Woodstock’s  greeting  to  Bradford  on  the  ice,  old  fel¬ 
low  !”  hailed  Manley,  and  their  hands  met. 

“Now,  for  the  real  sport  of  the  year!”  cried  Tod,  heart¬ 
ily.  “Well,  one  rlub  will  lose  to  the  other,  hut  we  don't 
care  a  hang  which  side  wins.” 


A  vastly  different  meeting,  tliis,  from  the  meetings  on 
the  ice  the  year  before. 

Then,  Tod  had  been  Manley's  deadly  enemy.  His  oniy 
thought  had  been  how  to  beat  Manley  by  any  foul  means. 

Failing  in  that,  Tod  had  tried  to  do  onr  hero  bodily 
harm — had  even  left  him  to  drown  in  the  water. 

But  now  Tod  was  numbered  among  Manley’s  warmest 
friends.  The  spirit  of  contest  between  the  two  clubs  was 
dominated  by  absolute  fairness,  a  hope  that  the  best  man 
would  win,  and  always  without  rancor  on  the  part  of  the 
defeated. 

It  was  still  dark  when  the  sweeping  had  all  been  done 
and  the  scrapers  had  caught  up  and  finished. 

The  way  was  clear  between  the  two,  towns — the  course 
a  solid  sheet  of  ice  almost  as  smooth  as  a  ballroom  floor. 

Woodstock  and  Bradford  had  mingled  and  fraternized 
while  the  scrapers  were  going  over  the  last  of  the  course. 

Now,  with  a  great  whooping  and  shouting,  the  youngsters 
scurried  for  the  banks,  there  to  seat  themselves  and  put  on 
their  better  skates. 

For  nearly  all  of  the  members  of  both  clubs  had  turned 
out  on  old  skates,  for  the  cleaning  work,  and  had  brought 
their  best  skates  with  them  for  the  first  real  spurt  of  ice 
skating  that  winter. 

Manlev,  on  his  racing  skates,  and  with  his  old  ones  in 
the  skating-bag  over  his  left  hip,  came  whizzing  out  on  the 
ice,  cutting  figure  after  figure  in  his  sheer  exuberance. 

But  at  last  he  fetched  up  beside  the  boy  who  had  been 
“knocking”  over  the  amount  of  work. 

“Why,  you  didn’t  bring  your  good  skates  with  you,  did 
you  ?”  asked  Manley. 

“  No,”  was  the  short,  almost  stifled  answer. 

.  “Why,  what’s  the  matter,  old  fellow?” 

“Guess  these  are  the  best  I’ve  got,”  said  Cranston,  dog¬ 
gedly. 

“But  you’ll  have  another  pair  soon,  won’t  you?” 

“Guess  not.” 

“I  guess  your  father  is  holding  off  until  Christmas," 
smiled  Frank. 

But  the  other  hoy  shook  his  head. 

“No  such  luck,”  he  muttered.  “Dad  knows  I  want  a 
good  pair  of  skates,  but  he’s  got  one  of  his  poor  fits  on.  It 
isn't  as  if  he  didn’t  have  the  money,  but  somehow  he  doesn't 
seem  to  think  T  need  manv  new  things.” 

Frank  had  noticed  that  before.  It  is  hard  on  a  boy 
not  to  have  the  things  that  other  boys  commonly  have.  It 
|  is  unjust,  to  him  when  his  parents  are  able  to  supply  him. 
but  won’t. 

“You  know  that  pair  of  racing  skates  in  your  store  win¬ 
dow,"  went  on  Cranston,  as  if  glad  to  case  himself  to  some 
one. 

“Yes,”  nodded  Frank. 

“I've  tried  hard  to  get  dad  to  buy  those  for  me.  hut  he 
.sny<  times  are  tight  and  he  can't  afford  the  five  dollars. 
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I'hose  skates  would  lit  me  to  a  dot — I've  tried  'em  on.  Yet 
1  know  dad  banked  more'n  forty  dollars  Saturday  that  he’d 
made  in  a  trade.  He's  got  more'n  two  thousand  in  bank 
at  this  minute,  and  owns  three  houses,  and - " 

"I'Te  no  business  to  stand  here  listening  to  your  father's 
tinancial  affairs,"  smiled  Frank.  “But  1  wish  you  had  the 
skates.  So  that's  wnat  made  you  feel  sore  this  morning. 
I'm  mighty  sorry  if  1  hurt  your  feelings  any,  old  fellow. 
And,  see  here !" 

“Well?" 

“You’d  work  hard  to  get  the  price  of  a  pair  of  skates, 
wouldn't  you?" 

'“Wouldn’t  I?" 

“Or  you’d  save  pennies  until  you  got  the  price  together." 

“Guess  I  would,  but  it  would  be  around  to  baseball  time 
by  the  time  that  I  got  all  that  money 'saved." 

“Tell  you  what  I'll  do,"  proposed  Manley.  “You  take 
the  skates  and  I’ll  charge  ’em  up  to  you.  Pay  me  when 
you  get  the  price  saved." 

An  eager  light  came  into  Cranston’s  eyes,  but  quickly 
faded. 

“It  would  take  me  too  long  to  get  the  money  together," 
said  the  boy,  miserably. 

“I  didn’t  ask  you  how  long  it  would  take,  did  I?" 

“No;  but  I’ve  got  some  conscience  in  the  matter." 

“You  needn't  have,  when  I’m  taking  all  the  chances. 
You  needn’t  pay  me  every  cent  you  save,  either,  Cranston. 
Just  pay  me  a  little  now  and  then." 

“  Oh,  I'd  like  to,  mightily,  but — — " 

Manley  caught  the  other  boy  by  the  shoulders  and  whirled 
him  about/heading  him  for  Woodstock. 

“  Cranston,  you  get  started,  and  don’t  you  stop  until  you 
hit  Woodstock !  Go  to  the  store.  You’ll  find  Tom  Green- 
heart  there  by  this  time.  Tell  him  you’re  to  have  those 
skates.  Don’t  let  me  catch  you  on  the  ice  again  until  you 
have  that  pair  on  your  shoes.  Now,  scoot — and  scoot  fast !" 

As  Manley  saw  Cranston  start  clown  the  river,  he  turned 
to  skate  over  to  Hal,  muttering  to  himself : 

“I’m  not  going  to  see  any  fellow’s  fun  spoiled  the  first 
day  of  ice  sport!" 


CHAPTER  II. 

DOOGUE  ON  THE  SCENE. 

“The  two  clubs  ought  to  have  a  little  spurt  together," 
suggested  Tod,  joining  the  two  Woodstock  leaders. 

“A  race?"  asked  Manley. 

“Oh,  no;  that  ought  to  wait  until  we  are  more  used  to 
our  skates.  But  suppose  we  take  a  spurt  up  to  Bradford  ?" 

“Good  idea,"  nodded  Manley. 

Both  captains  blew  shrilly  on  their  whistles,  summoning 
the  members. 

In  a  few  words  the  idea  was  explained. 

They  formed  in  three  squads,  the  first  a  fast  one,  the 

cor id  for  youngsters  of  moderate  speed,  and  there  were  a 
f*'W  who  '  leeted  to  go  in  the  third,  slow  squad. 


Then  they  were  off ! 

Click  !  click  !  click ! 

There  was  magic  in  the  sound,  glory  in  the  sport  for 
these  healthy  youngsters  of  two  clubs  who  had  looked  for¬ 
ward,  longingly,  for  weeks  to  just  this  moment. 

And  the  course  was  a  “grand"  one.. 

So  smoothly  did  the  runners  glide  over  that  polished  sur¬ 
face  that  skating  seemed  hardly  like  exercise. 

“This  is  one  of  the  days,"  muttered  Tod,  “when  I  wish 
there  were  no  such  place  as  school." 

“I  get  a  little  of  that  streak  every  time  the  day  is  fine," 
laughed  Manley. 

“You?"  demanded  Tod),  in  astonishment.  “Why,  I 
thought  3’ou  Were  a  regular  old  bookworm,  who’d  rather 
hear  the  school  bell  than  the  breakfast  bell." 

“I  like  books  for  what  there  is  in  them,"  replied  Frank. 
“I  often  get  tired  of  books,  but  never  of  being  out  in  air 
like  this." 

Behind  them  Hepnak  was  skating  close  to  Hal,  and, 
for  a  wonder,  trying  to  be  chummy. 

But  Hal  could  not  bring  himself  to  like  this  Bradford 
lieutenant. 

Gus  Hepnak  was  not  in  any  whole-souled  boy’s  class. 

He  was  kept  in  office  as  Bradford’s  lieutenant,  as  Tod 
had  explained  to  our  hero,  because  Hepnak’s  father  had 
once  given  rather  liberally  to  the  club;  and  the  club  did 
not  like  to  drop  Hepnak  now  that  the  contributions  had 
ceased. 

“Yrou  gave  me  a  beating  on  skates  last  winter,"  said  Tod. 
“I’ve  got  to  try  to  wipe  that  out." 

“It  wasn’t  very  much  of  a  beating,"  observed  Frank. 

“  I’ve  been  observing  your  action  as  we  skated  along,  and  # 
it  doesn't  seem  to  me  at  all  unlikely  that  you’ll  do  the  win¬ 
ning  this  year." 

“I'd  like  to  win  this  year,"  uttered  Tod,  then  instantly 
restrained  himself. 

“No,  I  don’t  know  as  I  like  the  idea  of  beating  you, 
Manley."  f 

“Bosh!  All  victories  go  to  the  best  men,  and  without 
hard  feeling." 

“That  much  is  sure,"  nodded  Tod.  “That’s  the  best 
of  it — no  hard  feeling.  When  I  think  what  a  cure  I  was 
last  year - " 

“  We  don't  talk  of  past  times,"  interjected  Frank,  quietly. 
“There’s  too  much  fun,  sport  and  good  feeling  in  the 
present  to  bother  about  old  times." 

“The  most  tickled  man  in  two  towns  is  my  dad,"  laughed 
Tod.  I 

“Well,  he  is  entitled  to  his  pleasure,  old  fellow.  Yrour 
father  has  worked  harder  than  any  one  else  to  make  both 
clubs  capable  and  sportsmanlike." 

“Dad  don’t  say  much,"  went  on  Tod,  “but  when  he  does 
he  shows  the  way  the  wind  is  blowing.  YYsterday  he  asked 
me  what  I  wanted  most.  I  asked  him  in  what  line.  He 
said,  ‘Oh,  anything  in  any  old  line.  What  do  you  want 
most?’  Dad  is  so  tickled  with  everything  that  he’s  won¬ 
dering  if  there  isn't  something  big  that  he  can  blow  off  his 
money  on  for  me  around  Christmas." 
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“Are  you  going  to  be  ready  for  the  races?”  asked  Frank, 
presently.  “This  week,  1  mean,  if  the  skating  holds  out?” 

“Yes,  siree.  There  won’t  be  much  time  for  practicing, 
but  we  don’t  need  that  in  either  club.  We  ought  to  have 
a  race  this  week,  or  a  set  of  them.  And  it  may  not  pay  to 
wait  until  Saturday,  either.” 

“Then  we’ll  keep  in  touch.”  .  - 

“Bradford  will  be  ready  whenever  Woodstock  gives  the 
word.”  ' 

It  was  still  dark  when  the  more  than  three-score  of 
skaters  were  rounded  up  off  the  town  of  Bradford. 

“Five  minutes  for  wind!”  called  Manley,  “and  then 
Woodstock  will  take  a  brisk  five-mile  whizz  for  home.” 

“Bradford  will  go  half  of  the  way  with  you,”  amended 
Tod. 

% 

After  the  rest  the  start  was  made,  the  two  clubs  going, 
this  time  in  one  squad,  with  permission  for  those  who 
could  not  keep  up  the  gait  to  drop  out  as  the  necessity  came. 

Whizz !  Clip,  clip,  clip ! 

“Oh,  it’s  glorious!”  breathed  little  Jack  Winston,  as  he 
glided  close  to  Manley. 

“How’s  your  stomach  holding  out?”  smiled  Frank. 

“Oh,  I  believe  I  shall  have  an  appetite  by  the  time  I  get 
home !” 

“Two  appetites?”  laughed  Frank. 

“Down  under  my  belt  it  begins  to  feel  more  like  ten!” 
laughed  Jackets. 

“Well,  here  we  are,  half  way!”  called  Tod,  at  last. 

He  slowed  up,  blowing  his  whistle.  Bradford  rallied 
around  its  captain. 

As  the  two  clubs  parted,  the  sun,  beautiful  and  clear, 
was  just  coming  up — a  splendid  omen  for  the  winter’s 
sport. 

And,  as  Tod’s  right  hand  flew  up  in  the  air,  Bradford 
mouths  opened,  and  there  poured  forth  the  heartiest  kind 
of  cheers  for  the  rival  club. 

Woodstock  was  well  down  the  ice  by  the  time  that  the 
tiger  came  ripping  forth,  but  Woodstock  made  up  for  the 
distance  by  volume  of  voice  as  the  answering  cheers  went 
back. 

Then  Manley’s  club  settled  down  to  hard,  steady  skating, 
with  but  few  stragglers  to  the  rear. 

A  mile  from  town  they  encountered  Cranston,  skating 
toward  them.  He  was  coming  like  the  wind.  He  headed 
straight  for  Manley,  cutting  a  wide  half  circle  at  last  and 
running  up  beside  our  hero. 

“Hqw  do  they  go?”  asked  Frank,  looking  down  at  the 
new  skates. 

“Great!” 

There  was  a  world  of  satisfaction  in  that  one  word. 

There  were  a  few  other  skaters  on  the  ice  as  the  club 
reached  the  town.  The  local  icemen  were  already  busy  in 
clearing  out  a  big  patch  near  the  village. 

Over  the  ice,  as  Manley  drew  up  near  the  gym,  came 
bounding  his  greatest  four-footed  friend,  his  bulldog, 
Towser. 

“Why,  hollo,  old  fellow  !”  cried  Frank,  joyously.  “What 


are  you  doing  out  here  without  skates  ?  So  folks  are  up  at 
home,  eh  ? — or  you  couldn’t  have  gotten  out  to  look  for  me.” 

There  were  many  sighs  as  the  happy  youngsters  pulled 
off  their  skates.  For  many  of  them — most  of  them,  in  fact 
— it  was  a  hardship  to  have  to  wait  until  afternoon  for 
more  skating. 

Back  to  the  gym  they  went,  with  ^ie  broom,  and  to  take 
the  bath  which,  with  these  well-trained  youngsters,  always 
followed  exercise. 

Manley,  dressed  at  last,  came  out  of  the  gym,  followed  by 
Towser. 

Before  going  home  to  breakfast,  our  hero  decided  to  go 
to  his  store. 

Manley  had  a  rival  Hn  business  now — a  fellow  named 
Doogue,  a  surly,  ill-mannered  fellow,  who  had  opened  a 
news  and  stationery  store  on  Main  Street  the  week  before. 

Doogue  had  figured  out  that  Manley,  by  his  popularity, 
had  won  the  more  “select”  trade  of  the  town,  but  that  there 
would  be  a  chance  to  cut  in  on  the  trade  that  came  from 
workingmen. 

Doogue  had  been  in  several  kinds  of  business  ventures  in 
his  life,  and  had  amassed  a  little  money. 

He  was  a  coarse,  illiterate  fellow,  not  over  clean,  and 
sulky,  except  when  he  felt  it  peculiarly  to  his  interests  to 
be  roughly  cordial. 

For  some  reason,  Doogue  had  felt  that  from  workingmen 
in  W oodstock  he  could  draw  the  trade  away  from  Manley. 
So  far  he  had  not  succeeded. 

At  the  mill,  for  instance,  Frank’s  newsboys  sold  six 
papers  to  one  sold  by  a  Doogue  newsboy. 

In  many  other  directions  Doogue  was  making  strenuous 
efforts  to  get  Manley’s  trade,  and  was  meeting  with  dis¬ 
couraging  failure. 

It  had  been  Doogue’s  hope  to  get  his  news  store  well 
started,  and  then  to  branch  out  into  a  butcher  shop  and  a 
grocery  store,  also  aimed  at  getting  the  workingman’s  trade. 

His  failure  in  the  first  third  of  the  scheme  was  fast  mak¬ 
ing  Doogue  furious. 

Doogue’s  stand  was  on  Main  Street,  four  doors  from  the 
post-office  on  the  other  side  from  Manley’s. 

Tom  Greenheart,  the  clerk,  was  busy  in  Manley’s  store 
as  our  hero  entered. 

“Oh,  I  am  glad  you’ve  come,  Frank !”  cried  Tom.  “That 
miserable  rascal,  Doogue,  took  advantage  of  my  being  a  • 
minute  late  at  the  depot  this  morning,  and  spoiled  two 
hundred  papers  for  us.” 

“How?” 

“Tore  the  bundles  open  and  tore  the  papers  up.” 

“Did  any  one  see  him  do  it?” 

“No,  confound  it!”  gritted  Tom,  savagely.  “That’s  the 
worst  of  it.” 

“We’ll  keep  our  eyes  open  after  this,”  spoke  Frank, 
quietly. 

“But  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  this  time?” 

“Nothing."  said  Manley,  as  quietly  as  before.  “While 
we  may  suspect  Doogue,  we  can  prove  nothing.  It  would  be 
bad  judgment  to  accuse  him  when  we  can’t  back  it  up.” 
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I  rank  left  the  store  to  walk  down  the  street  on  his  way 
home,  Towser  trotting  at  his  master's  heels. 

Doogue  was  just  outside  his  store,  arranging  newspapers 
on  a  stand. 

He  scowled  as  he  caught  sight  of  our  hero,  then  stood 
and  stared  insolently. 

Manley  would  have  passed  by  with  a  nod,  but  Towser, 
scenting  an  enemy,  stopped,  growling  and  showing  his 
teeth. 

“Keep  that  dog  at  home,  unless  you  wrant  to  lose  him ! ” 
growled  Doogue. 

He  reached  toward  his  hip-pocket,  a  dangerous  thing  to 
do  with  Towser. 

There  would  have  been  trouble  at  once  had  Frank  not 
reached  down  and  held  the  animal  by  the  collar. 

“The  dog  has  a  perfect  right  on  the  streets,  Mr.  Doogue. 
I  will  see  to  it  that  he  does  not  harm  you.” 

“If  he  ever  shows  his  teeth  to  me  again  Fll  fill  him  full 
of  lead!”  snarled  the  fellow. 

“Carrying  a  revolver  is  against  the  town  ordinances,  I 
believe,”  uttered  Manley,  quietly. 

“And  you'll  inform  on  me,  I  suppose?”  came  the  angry 
snarl. 

“Not  by  any  means,  Mr.  Doogue.” 

“If  you  let  that  dog  loose  any  more  you’re  pretty  sure 
to  lose  the  cur.” 

“If  he  is  harmed  without  good  cause,  Mr.  Doogue,  I 
shall  hold  whoever  harms  him  responsible.” 

“Oh,  looking  for  trouble,  are  you?”  jeered  the  fellow. 

“Very  far  from  it.” 

“You’d  like  to  run  me  off  this  street  and  out  of  town, 
wouldn’t  you?” 

“Mr.  Doogue,  I’m  afraid  you’ve  got  the  wrong  idea  of 
things,”  wTent  on  Manley.  “If  you  can  get  any  of  my  trade 
by  honest  competition,  I  shan’t  have  any  hard  feelings. 
But  you’re  going  too  far  in  threatening  to  kill  my  dog. 
By  the  way,  I  had  a  lot  of  papers  destroyed  this  morning. 
If  you  happen  to  hear  who  did  it,  will  you  kindly  ask  him, 
for  me,  not  to  do  it  again?” 

“Do  you  mean  to  say  I  did  it?”  demanded  Doogue,  bel¬ 
ligerently. 

“No;  for  I  have  no  proof  that  you  did  it.” 

“You  lie!  You’re  telling  me  I  did  it!” 

Manley’s  face  went  a  trifle  white,  but  he  replied,  very 
steadily : 

“Doogue,  I  am  afraid  you  don’t  understand  our  Wood- 
stock  habits  yet.  We  don’t  call  people  liars  without  cause. 
Nor  do  we  try  to  wrong  people  who  start  new  business  ven¬ 
tures  here.  Be  square  with  me,  and  I’ll  be  square  with 
you.  There’s  no  reason  why  we  can’t  both  get  along  on 
this  street.  I’ll  look  upon  you  as  a  good-hearted  and  good- 
natured,  honest,  rival  merchant,  if  you’ll  give  me  any 
reason  to.” 

“Fine  words!”  sneered  the  fellow.  “But  I  tell  you, 
Manley,  that  they  don’t  go  down.” 

After  looking  around  to  make  sure  that  there  was  no  one 
else  within  hearing,  Doogue  went  on,  heatedly: 

“Frank  Manley,  you  keep  out  of  my  way  and  hands  off 


of  my  trade,  or  you'll  be  sorry  you  ever  saw  me.  If  you  go 
too  far,  you  won’t  be  in  business  here  much  longer.  Un¬ 
derstand  ?” 

“I  am  afraid  I  don’t — quite,”  said  Frank,  slowly,  and 
his  face  rather  white. 

Had  Doogue  known  it,  that  white  face  was  a  danger 
signal  to  heed;  but  there  are  many  things  that  men  of 
Doogue’s  stamp  do  not  know. 

“You  get  in  my  way  again,  you  little  upstart !”  choked 
the  fellow,  “and  something’ll  happen  to  your  store.  If  you 
don’t  keep  out  of  my  way,  you  may  stop  breathing !  See?” 

Manley  did  “see.”  He  recognized  now,  in  Doogue,  one 
of  the  human  beasts  who  can  become  very  dangerous  when 
in  an  ugly  mood.  That  Doogue  was  not  bluffing,  our  hero 
felt  verv  certain. 

“Very  well,  Mr.  Doogue,”  returned  Manley,  crisply.  “We 
understand  each  other  now,  I  think.  But  the  first  move  in 
anything  disagreeable  will  come  from  you — not  from  me.” 

With  that,  Manley  turned  and  walked  away,  carrying  the 
fretful  dog  in  his  arms. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  MEANEST  TRICK  ON  ICE. 

“Our  first  skate  this  winter,  Frank!” 

“But  not  our  last,  Kit !” 

Manley  and  his  sweetheart  were  out  on  the  ice  as  the  sun' 
went  low  that  glorious  afternoon. 

Around  "Woodstock  there  were  hundreds  of  skaters  out, 
but  along  this  stretch  of  river,  a  mile  above  the  town,  the 
skaters  were  less  numerous. 

At  the  moment  there  were  seven  or  eight  of  the  Up  and 
At  ’Em  Boys  in  sight,  two  or  three  small  boys  and  a  few 
couples. 

Four  or  five  miles  Manley  and  Kitty  Dunstan  had  skated. 
Kitty  had  become  a  splendid  skater,  and  now  she  was 
eager  for  the  more  intricate  figure  work.  They  had  stop¬ 
ped,  at  last,  to  practice  some  of  this. 

“I  wish  I  could  get  that  Philadelphia  grapevine,”  sug¬ 
gested  Kitty.  “Won’t  you  explain  it  to  me  again?” 

“Why,  it’s  really  a  backward  figure  eight,”  replied  Man- 
ley,  pausing  to  explain  before  going  through  the  figure. 
“You  tie  the  circles  by  doing  the  Philadelphia  twist.  Make 
a  whole  circle  outside  and  backward  on  one  foot,  and  then 
place  the  other  foot  down  behind,  outside  and  parallel  with 
the  first  foot  used.  This  really  locks  the  feet  together,  and 
you  make  a  half  circle  to  the  side  of  the  first  foot  used. 
When  this  is  done  you  make  a  stroke  with  the  first  foot, 
and  the  other  circle  is  skated  outside,  backward.  With  a 
little  practice  you  'can  keep  on  making  these  circles  for 
quite  ^vhile.  Now,  try*it  with  me.” 

Frank  caught  her  hands,  and  together  they  went  care¬ 
fully  through  the  figure. 

Where  Kitty  lost  speed  in  making  the  backward  circles, 
Manley  supplied  it  by  the  momentum  of  his  own  body. 
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“  It-  seems  so  difficult,”  she  confessed. 

“But  it  isn't.  You'll  have  it  all  right  after  two  or  three 
days.  Now,  try  it  alone.” 

Dropping  her  hands,  Frank  skated  backward  a  little 
wavs,  and  watched,  critically. 

“Oh,  it’s  so  difficult!”  she  gasped. 

“You’re  doing  it  a  good  deal  better  than  you  guess,  Kit !” 

Thus  encouraged,  his  sweetheart  made  several  more  tries. 

Then  Frank  put  her  through  other  fancy  figure^  of 
skating. 

While  they  were  thus  engaged  the  sun  went  down,  and 
darkness  came  on. 

“Oh,  we  must  be  getting  back !”  gasped  Kit.  “Papa  will 
be  waiting  near  the  gym.” 

“We'll  bustle  down  the  river,”  answered  Frank,  adding, 
with  a  smile: 

“Yrour  father  is  the  last  one  in  the  world  with  whom  I 
want  any  quarrel.” 

They  joined  hands,  striking  out  briskly  as  they  went 
onward  in  the  darkness. 

They  were  going  at  full  speed,  when,  just  ahead  of  them, 
Manley  saw  something  rise  across  the  ice. 

It  looked  like  a  rope.  Whatever  it  was,  it  was  a  barrier, 
and  there  was  no  time  to  stop  or  turn — hardly  a  second  in 
which  to  act. 

There  was  no  time  to  speak.  Manley  dropped  Kit’s 
hands  like  a  flash. 

Then,  all  in  an  instant,  he  threw  his  nearer  arm  around 
her,  lifted  her,  and  jumped./ 

It  was  the  highest  spring  for  which  he  could  gather  him¬ 
self  without  more  warning. 

The  jump  just  carried  them  over  the  obstacle. 

A  startled  cry  came  from  Kit  at  finding  herself  in  the  air. 

rl  hen  she  felt  herself  set  down  on  her  feet  again,  and 
they  came  to  a  stop. 

“What - ”  she  began. 

“Wait!”  sounded  Manley’s  hoarse  voice. 

He  had  left  her  and  was  skating  back. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  rope  over  which  he  had  leaped  in  the 
nick  of  time. 

It  had  stretched  across  over  the  ice  in  their  path,  and 
even  as  he  went  back  the  end  from  the  Woodstock  bank 
dropped  with  a  swish. 

Like  a  living  streak,  Manley  made  for  the  sliore. 

There,  in  another  twinkling,  his  skates  were  off  and  he 
was  darting  across  the  snow. 

In  his  brief  look  on  the  ice  he  had  noted  that  one  end 
of  the  rope  was  fastened  to  an  iron  stake  driven  into  the 
ice.  lie  now  found  the  other  end  of  the  rope  leading  up 
into  a  tree. 

But.  even  as  he  skated  for  the  shore,  Manley  saw  the 

figure  of  a  man  drop  from  the  tree  and  get  over  the 
ground  swiftly. 

But  that  other  runner  was  no  match  at  all  for  drained 
sprinter. 

Manley  was  about  to  reach  forth  and  collar  the  fellow, 
when  the  latter  halted  and  faced  about,  his  eyes  gleaming 
like  a  panther's  eyes. 


“So  it's  you,  Doogue?”  came  with  deadly  coldness  from 
Manley’s  lips. 

“  Yrou  bet  it  is !”  came  the  ugly,  snarling  answer.  “  What 
do  you  reckon  you’re  going  to  do  about  it?” 

The  answer  was  hardly  a  second  in  coming. 

Dropping  his  skates,  Manley  made  a  feint,  then,  as 
Doogue  made  a  move  to  guard,  the  young  athlete  closed  in 
with  his  adversary. 

They  went  down  together,  and  then  Doogue  found  one 
of  his  arms  being  held  over  Manley’s  knee  in  such  a  way 
that  a  quick  pressure  would  break  it. 

“Let  go  of  me,”  bellowed  the  wretch,  trying  to  teach 
Manley  with  his  right  hand. 

But  Manley,  with  one  hand,  kept  Doogue’s  face  forced 
over  to  the  right,  and  the  wretch  could  not  reach. 

That  bone-breaking  pressure  on  his  left  arm  made 
Doogue  quiver  and  groan. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do?”  demanded  the  fellow,  with 
an  oath. 

“I’m  trying  to  make  up  my  mind,”  replied  Manley,  in  a 
tone  that  was  unnaturally  calm. 

Had  the  trick  been  attempted  on  himself  alone,  Frank 
might  have  been  inclined  to  overlook  it,  now  that  he  had 
the  rascal  down. 

“£>ut  that  dirty  trick  was  aimed  at  Kit!”  ground  the 
young  athlete,  between  his  teeth.  “If  I  hadn’t  seen  it  just 
when  I  did  she’d  have  had  a  leg  broken — or  both!” 

“Let  go  of  me,  I  tell  you!”  snarled  the  under  dog,  “or 
you’ll  wish  you  had  !” 

“Doogue,”  came  the  stern  answer,  “it  would  be  your  turn 
to  beg,  rather  than  threaten,  if  begging  could  do  any  good. 
You’ve  gone  just  a  step  too  far  this  time.  I’m  going  to  fix 
you  so  that  you  won't  be  able  to  do  any  more  mischief  for 
the  next  two  or  three  weeks.” 

When  he  thought  of  Kitty’s  hairbreadth  escape  from 
being  maimed,  all  sense  of  pity  for  his  enemy  faded  from 
Manley's  heart. 

“What  are  you  up  to?”  demanded  the  fellow,. hoarsely. 

“I’ve  a  good  mind  to  hurt  you  about  as  badly  as  you  tried 
to  hurt  the  young  lady  who  is  in  my  care.” 

“Frank!” 

The  sound  of  his  name  came  in  Kitty's  shocked,  appeal¬ 
ing  voice. 

Scenting  great  mischief,  she,  too,  had  skated  for  the 
shore.  She  had  taken  off  her  skates  and  had  followed 
swiftly. 

And  Kitty  could  do  more  than  appeal,  too. 

“Frank,”  she  said,  decisively,  “let  that  wretch  go.” 

“But  he  tried  to  maim  you.” 

“Let  him  go!” 

Frank  knew  well  enough  that  he  could  not  harm  Doogue 
with  his  sweetheart  looking  on.  Yet  he  wanted,  by  slow 
compliance  with  Miss  Dunstau's  wish,  to  prolong  the  fel¬ 
low's  suspense  and  terror. 

But  Kitty  touched  her  sweetheart  lightly,  yet  imperiously 
on  the  shoulder. 

“Let  him  go,”  she  insisted. 
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So  Frank  got  up  slowly  and  unwillingly.  Yet  the  girl's 
right  to  courtesy  did  not  escape  him. 

“You  are  obeyed/'"  he  said,  with  a  cold  smile  and  a  re¬ 
spectful  bow. 

Doogue,  profiting  by  his  chance,  scrambled  to  his  feet 
and  was  about  to  make  off. 

“Stop,  or  I'll  come  alter  you!”  warned  Manley,  so 
briskly  that  the  wretch  paused  at  a  distance  of  twenty  feet. 

“Doogue/’  came  the  cold,  brittle  warning  that  even  the 
hearer  recognized  as  being  full  of  menace  and  danger, 
“hereafter,  if  you  have  any  grudge  to  work  out  against  me, 
be  very  careful  to  leave  my  friends  out  of  your  rascally 
plans,  or  the  consequences  to  yourself  will  be  swift  and  un¬ 
pleasant..  Up  to  now  I  have  treated  your  actions  as  those 
of  a  poor,  ignorant  fool  who  didn’t  know  any  better.  Now, 
I  look  upon  you  as  a  snake.  You  know  how  we  treat  a  snake 
— by  stepping  upon  its  head  and  crushing  it  as  soon  as  we 
see  that  head.  Get  along,  now,  before  I  repent  having  let 
you  off  this  time.  It  will  be  well  for  you  to  walk  straight 
after  this.” 

Then,  taking  Kit’s  trembling  hand  in  his  own,  Manley 
turned  and  led  her  in  silence  to  the  river. 

He  was  fastening  on  her  skates,  still  in  silence,  when 
there  was  the  sound  of  some  one  falling  out  on  the  ice, 
followed  by  Hal’s  disgusted  voice,  saying: 

“Well,  of  all  the  careless  tricks.” 

“Oh,  Hal !”  called  Frank.  “That  rope  is  fastened  to  an 
iron  stake.  Untie  the  rope  and  bring  it  in  here.” 

Wondering,  Hal  obeyed. 

His  first  look  at  Frank’s  and  Kitty’s  faces  told  him  that 
something  was  tremendously  wrong. 

“Wait  until  I  climb  the  tree  and  throw  down  the  other 
end,”  requested  Manley,  drily. 

Afterward,  Hal  got  the  story. 

“Oh,  Miss  Kitty!”  cried  Spofford,  “why  couldn’t  you 
have  stayed  out  on  the  ice  a  minute  or  two  longer  ?” 

“Because  I  suspected  what  would  happen,”  replied  Kit, 

firmly. 

“And  Kit  was  right,”  broke  in  Manley.  “My  temper 
doesn’t  often  get  the  better  of  me.  It  did  this  time,  though. 
I’m  glad  now  that  this  dear  girl  got  in  in  time.  Still,  I 
shiver  for  Doogue  if  he  makes  another  play  against  her 
safety !” 

“The  rope’s  brand-new,”  said  Hal,  with  a  queer  light  in 
his  eyes.  “We  can  use  it  in  the  gym  for  rope  climbing — 
or — Well,  we  can  keep  it  handy  for  Doogue  himself.” 

Hal  skated  down  the  river  with  them  for  some  little 
distance,  carrying  the  coil  of  new  rope  on  his  shoulder. 
At  last  he  skated  on  ahead  of  them. 

In  the  darkness  Kitty  was  studying  Frank’s  face,  still 
unnaturally  white. 

“Frank?” 

“Well,  dear  girl?” 

“You  won’t  carry  this  any  further?” 

“What  do  you  mean,  Kit?” 

“You’ll  let  Doogue  go  this  time?” 

“  I  have,  haven’t  I  ?” 

“ But  you  won’t  take  it  up  again,  when  I’m  not  around  ?” 


“That's  putting  an  awfully  hard  proposition,  Kit.  But 
you  needn't  be  afraid.  I  shan’t  be  so  uncontrollably  angry 
the  next  time  I  meet  him.” 

“Frank,  as  far  as  to-night’s  happening  goes,  I  want  you 
to  treat  it  as  if  it  hadn't  happened.” 

“Kit!” 

But  she  was  looking  appealingly  into  his  eyes. 

“Frank,  it  isn’t  often  that  I  really  urge  you  to  do 
something  that  goes  against  the  grain.  But  this  time  I 
do  ask — and  insist  !” 

Frank  looked  deep  into  her  eyes  as  they  skated  along. 
He  saw,  and  realized  that  her  whole  thought  in  the  matter 
was  for  himself.  * 

“Very  good,  Kit,”  he  said,  slowly.  “lrou  are  net  used 
to  asking  anything  of  me  in  vain.” 

“And  you’ve  never  told  me  a  falsehood  yet!”  cried  Kitty, 
in  an  access  of  happiness  now  that  she  knew  her  point  wa3 
carried. 

But  there  was  trouble  in  the  air.  It  was  in  Doogue, 
who  could  not  be  controlled,  that  the  danger  lay. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

JOE  KEEPS  HIS  EYES  OPEN. 

“Want  some  advice,  Frank?” 

“Always !” 

“Keep  your  eyes  on  Doogue.” 

“Why  on  such  a  homely  object,  when  there  is  so  much 
in  the  world  that  is  beautiful?”  laughed  Manley. 

“Doogue  is  ugly.” 

“That’s  his  chronic  condition,  I  guess.” 

“And  lie’s  plotting.” 

“Nothing  new,  either,  probably.” 

“Now,  at  whom  would  he  want  to  hit  hardest,  of  all  the 
people  in  Woodstock?” 

“Why,  me,  I  suppose,”  smiled  Frank. 

“  And  he’s  going  to  hit  you,  too,  a  cowardly  blow  in  the 
dark.  I’ve  been  watching  him,”  averred  Joe.  “I  put  in 
last  evening  in  that  task,  to  be  explicit.  Now,  so  far, 
Doogue  has  always  stayed  around  his  new  store.  Yes¬ 
terday  afternoon  he  was  away.  I  found  that  out  before  I 
went  on  the  ice.  He  wasn’t  back  at  the  store  by  six.  I 
know  that,  also.  And  all  last  evening  he  was  away  from 
the  store.” 

“Well?”  queried  Frank. 

“I  made  it  my  business  to  find  out  where  he  was  dur¬ 
ing  the  evening.  Down  in  one  of  the  worst  drinking 
places  in  the  mill  boarding  house  section.  He  was  there 
at  a  table  talking  to  two  tough-looking  characters.  They 
were  talking  in  undertones,  but  every  now  and  then  Doogue 
got  excited  and  brought  his  fist  down  on  the  table.  I 
had  a  good  chance  to  watch  the  party  through  a  window. 
At  the  end  of  the  talk  T  saw  Doogue  slip  some  money  to 
each  of  the  fellows,  under  the  table.  Then  they  left.” 

“Were  Doogue’s  companions  men  who  live  hereabouts?” 
asked  Manley,  with  interest. 

“No;  or  you  would  have  heard  from  me  last  night.  At 
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skaters  of  the  club,  and  who  felt  “up”  in  hockey  work,  had 


the  end  of  the  talk  the  two  strangers  went  over  to  the  depot 
and  took  a  train.  Their  tickets  were  for  Bidbury.” 

“I  know  the  place,”  nodded  Frank.  “It’s  a  mill  town, 
and  Doogue  has  two  stores  there.  Probably  some  of  his 
helpers  over  in  Bidbury.” 

“It"  that’s  all  you  think  of  it,”  retorted  Joe,  rather  dis¬ 
consolately,  “I'm  afraid  I  wasted  my  time  last  night.” 

“Was  there  anything  else  to  excite  your  suspicions,  Joe?” 

“Well,  after  I  had  seen  those  two  toughs  get  aboard  their 
train,  I  went  up  through  Main  Street.  Doogue  was  across 
the  street  from  your  store.  He  was  looking  over  with  a 
confoundedly  evil  grin  until  he  caught  sight  of  me.  Then 
he  faded — vanished.” 

“If  there’s  any  plot  afloat  to  hurt  me,  Joe,  what  form  do 
you  think  it  will  take  ?” 

“That’s  what  I  can’t  figure  out,”  confessed  Prescott. 
“At  first  I  thought  the  scheme  might  be  to  do  some  mis¬ 
chief  to  your  store.  But  every  one  knows  that  you  carry 
so  much  insurance  that  you  wouldn’t  lose  much  through 
some  one  firing  the  building.  But  I’ve  got  my  eyes  open, 
old  fellow,  and  I  shall  keep  watching.  In  particular,  I 
shall  be  on  the  lookout  for  the  return  of  those  toughs  to 
Woodstock.” 

“Does  any  one  else  besides  Hal  and  yourself  know  about 
what  Doogue  tried  to  do  to  me  on  the  ice  the  other  even¬ 
ing?” 

“I  haven’t  told  any  one  a  word,”  rejoined  Joe. 

“That’s  good.  Please  don’t  mention  it.” 

Frank  was  particularly-  anxious  that  the  incident  on  the 
ice  should  not  reach  Mr.  Dunstan’s  ears. 

Were  John  Dunstan  to  get  an  idea  that  his  daughter  ran 
extraordinary  risk  through  being  in  Manley’s  company,  he 
might  do  all  in  his  power  to  break  off  the  acquaintance. 

Of  Kit’s  silence,  our  hero  felt  certain. 

She  would  not  say  a  word  that  would  make  her  father 
consider  Manley  a  dangerous  acquaintance. 

It  was  Wednesday  morning. 

Nearly  all  of  the  Up  and  At  ’Em  Boys  were  out  on 
the  ice. 

Now  that  winter  had  come  on  in  earnest,  the  youngsters 
slept  later,  rising  at  a  little  before  six,  instead  of  an  hour 
earlier. 

But  few  of  the  boys  would  consent  to  losing  the  morning 
skate. 

Ice  is  a  fickle  servant.  There  may  be  weeks  of  skating 
in  a  winter,  or  the  ice  may  not  be  fit  for  use  on  more  than 
a  half  dozen  days  during  the  entire  season. 

But,  so  far,  the  cold  spell  seemed  destined  to  last  for 
some  days. 

Frank  and  Tod  had  not  thought  it  necessary,  as  yet,  to 
call  the  races. 

Both  captains  preferred  to  have  more  practice,  both  for 
themselves  and  for  the  racing  members  of  their  clubs. 

Down  near  the  gym  this  morning  two  scrub  teams  had 
gotten  together,  under  Hal’s  direction,  and  were  working 
hard  at.  that  king  of  winter  games,  ice  hockey. 

But  Frank  and  Joe,  who  were  the  two  fastest  distance 


elected  to  go  off  up  the  river  on  a  fast  three  miles. 

They  had  covered  the  distance,  and  were  now  skating 
lazily  on  a  deserted  part  of  the  river,  preparatory  to  a  fast 
three  miles  back. 

“I’m  mighty  fond  of  nearly  all  our  games,”  said  Manley, 
changing  the  subject,  “but  there’s  something  about  the  ice 
sport — I  can’t  explain  what — that  makes  the  days  on  the 
ice  the  happiest  of  the  year.” 

“Unless  it’s  a  rattling  fast  day  on  the  diamond,”  ob¬ 
served  Prescott.  “But  to  get  back  to  Doogue - ” 

“I  feel  like  saying  ‘hang  Doogue,’  ”  laughed  Frank. 

“I  wish  we  could,”  retorted  Joe,  devoutly.  “But  there's 
a  fool  law  in  the  way  that  prevents  usd-’ 

“Do  you  believe  the  fellow’s  dangerous?”  questioned 
Frank. 

“Not  when  you’re  looking  right  at  him,”  replied  Joe, 
slowly.  “But  he  makes  me  think  of  a  snake.  A  rattler 
wouldn’t  attack  you  in  the  open,  when  you  have  a  club 
in  your  hand.  But  the  rattler  will  get  you  every  time 
when  you’re  going  by  and  don’t  know  that  the  rattler  is 
there.  That’s  Doogue.” 

“I  don’t  care  if  he  does  attack  me  in  any  fair  and  open 
manner,”  said  Frank,  seriously.  “But  I  want  him  to  leave 
Kit  alone.  If  he  even  tries  to  annoy  her,  after  this,  there's 
going  to  be  trouble  of  my  making.” 

“The  trouble  will  come  fast  enough,”  predicted  Joe.  “A 
rascal  like  Doogue  can’t  be  happy  until  he’s  crushed.” 

“That’s  a  good  deal  of  a  bull,  isn’t  it,  Joe?” 

“Well,  he  won’t  be  satisfied  to  walk  straight  until  he 
has  been  badly  hurt.” 

“Whatever  he  does  will  only  ruin  his  business  chances 
in  this  town,”  hinted  Manley. 

“  But  a  wretch  like  Doogue  ^  ?esn’t  figure  on  being  found 
out.” 

“Well,  let’s  get  in  for  our  three  miles  back.” 

“You'll  keep  your  eyes  open,  won’t  you,  Frank?” 

“I  certainlv  shall.” 

“And  so  shall  I,”  promised  Joe. 

With  that  they  were  off  like  the  wind,  Joe  acting  really 
as  pacemaker  to  force  out  all  his  chum’s  best  speed,  for 
Prescott  had  taken  a  good  lead  at  the  outset, 
i  But  Manlev  dashed  after  him  with  vim. 

V  K 

Their  skates  flashed  in  the  bright  morning  sunlight  as 
they  dashed  over  the  ice. 

But  Joe,  always  reckless  to  the  point  of  inviting  disaster, 
turned  to  egg  Manley  on  to  greater  speed. 

At  the  rate  they  were  traveling  it  was  not  possible  to 
hear  clearly. 

While  Joe  was  still  talking  over  his  shoulder  and  trying 
to  make  himself  heard,  they  went  flying  around  a  bend. 

There,  ahead,  Frank  saw  an  air-hole  that  had  appeared 
in  the  night. 

It  was  a  broad  opening,  some  seven  or  eight  feet,  across. 

“Look  out,  Joe;”  shot  from  our  hero's  lips. 

But  Prescott  mistook  the  warning. 

Bv  the  time  that  Joe,  attracted  by  Manley's  frantic  ges¬ 
ture,  turned  around  to  look  ahead,  it  was  too  late. 
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Right  at  his  feet  yawned  the  air-hole,  and  Joe  was 
going  at  whizzing  speed. 

Splash!  Joe  was  through  and  under,  like  a  flash. 

And  now  Manley  had  to  slow  up  with  care,  for  he  re¬ 
membered  how  treacherously  thin  the  ice  was  around  that 
opening. 

As  he  went  nearer,  Frank's  heart  sank,  for  Joe  had  not 
reappeared. 

“Far  under  the  ice,  and  lost  his  way!”  thought  Frank, 
with  sudden,  sickening  dread. 

Cautiously  he  slid  up  to  the  air-hole.  Carefully  he  went 
down  at  full  length,  with  his  feet  nearest  the  air-hole. 

The  easiest  way  to  help  Joe  to  find  the  opening  in  the 
ice  would  be  to  thrust  a  pole  or  something  down  into  the 
water. 

Seeing  that,  the  boy  under  the  ice  could  swim  for  it 
and  get  his  head  once  more  above  water. 

But  there  was  no  pole  at  hand,  nor  any  time  to  hunt 
for  one. 

#  • 

So  it  was  Manley’s  purpose  to  get  cautiously  into  the 
water  and  to  let  his  legs  hang  down  as  a  guide  to  Joe. 

Crack!  The  ice  gave  way  under  our  hero  just  as  he 
slid  his  legs  into  the  water. 

He  managed,  however,  to  bear  so  little  weight  on  the 
edge  of  the  ice  that,  by  vigorously  “treading”  in  the  freez¬ 
ing  water  he  was  able  to  maintain  his  position. 

Joe,  groping  around  blindly  under  the  ice  for  the  lost 
opening,  could  not  fail  to  see  those  moving  legs  and  swim 
for  them. 

But  seconds  seemed  like  minutes  to  the  anxious  Manley. 

The  time  slipped  by  without  any  sign  of  Joe. 

“I’ve  got  to  let  go  and  dive  under,”  muttered  Manley. 
“Heaven  grant  that  I  don’t  get  lost,  too,  or  we’re  both 
done  for.” 

Filling  his  lungs  with  air,  Frank  let  go  of  the  ice,  turned 
turtle  and  went  under. 

Yes,  there  was  Joe,  eight  or  ten  feet  away,  striking  out 
a  little,  but  acting  queerly. 

Like  a  flash  the  situation  dawned  on  our  hero. 

Joe  had  gone  under  in  the  act  of  talking.  He  had 
gulped  in  a  great  mouthful  of  water,  and  could  not  expel  it. 

Poor  old  Joe  was  fighting  desperately  against  uncon¬ 
sciousness,  dimly  hoping  for  safety,  yet  unable  to  think 
what  to  do. 

At  the  first  opening  of  his  mouth,  drowning  would  follow 
at  once. 

“He’s  got  to  be  gotten  out  with  a  rush !”  choked  Manley, 

inwardly. 

With  two  swift  strokes  under  the  ice  he  was  at  Prescott’s 
side,  got  him  by  the  collar,  and,  like  a  flash,  turned  to  swim 
back. 

But  where  was  the  opening  of  that  fearful  air-hole? 

Manley  had  taken  enough  strokes,  he  knew,  to  have 
reached  the  opening  in  the  ice. 

In  the  early  morning  light  all  the  water  down  there 
looked  to  be  of  the  same  color. 

At  noon  there  would  have  been  a  greater  flood  of  light 


where  there  was  no  ice.  That  would  have  given  guidance 
enough. 

But  now  Frank  realized,  with  a  fearful  dread,  that  he 
could  not  locate  the  opening  in  the  ice  unless  by  luck. 

For  one  terrible  moment  he  lay  still  in  the  water,  hus¬ 
banding  wind  and  strength  with  grim  despair. 

Another  mistake,  and  both  must  drown ! 

Joe  was  already  motionless — limp. 

There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  swim  and  to  chance  it ! 

With  an  inward  prayer  Manley  turned  slightly,  and  once 
more  struck  out. 

It  seemed  hopeless ! 

But  ah !  There,  three  or  four  feet  over  at  the  left,  the 
light  really  seemed  stronger. 

In  his  desperation,  Manley  chanced  it. 

Fate  was  in  his  favor  that  time.  His  already  whirling 
head  shot  up  into  fresh,  pure  air ! 

With  an  inward  thought  of  thanksgiving,  Manley  pulled 
his  unconscious  chum  out  from  under  the  ice. 

Frank's  strength  had  been  going  fast,  but  now,  with  so 
much  air  at  hand,  he  felt  almost  a  giant. 

At  the  first  rush  of  air,  and  with  Joe  safe,  our  hero 
began  to  tread  water. 

And  here,  coming  toward  them,  wras  a  man  on  skates. 

“Help!”  shouted  Manley,  in  a  voice  that  seemed  suffo¬ 
cating. 

The  skater  slowed  up  to  take  a  look. 

Then  Frank’s  heart  sank  indeed. 

For  the  man  was  Doogue ! 

■  ■  ■  ■  ■ 1 

CHAPTER  Y. 
it’s  doogue’s  move. 

1 

Skating  up  the  river  on  business  that  only  he  himself 
knew,  Doogue  had  not  expected  any  such  meeting  as  this. 

He  was  trailing  after  him  a  pole  some  six  feet  in  length, 
a  stout  and  serviceable  pole  that  looked  more  like  an  elon¬ 
gated  bludgeon. 

Frank  Manley  was  so  amazed  over  this  meeting  that,  for 
a  few  seconds,  he  did  not  know  what  to  say. 

He  trod  water  vigorously,  waiting  for  this  enemy  to 
make  the  first  move. 

“Hullo!”  jeered  the  wretch. 

His  eyes  danced  with  a  wicked  light. 

“Want  to  get  out,  I  s’pose?”  he  asked. 

“Yes,  of  course,”  Manley  admitted. 

“Good  thing  I’m  here,  then!” 

“If  you’re  going  to  help,  be  quick  about  it,”  begged 
Manley.  “My  friend  here  is  unconscious  now,  and  can't 
be  kept  waiting.” 

“I’ll  not  keep  either  of  you  waiting,”  chuckled  Doogue. 

First  the  wretch  turned  to  take  a  swift  survey  of  the 
neighborhood. 

They  three  were  alone  there,  with  no  (other  human 
being  to  see. 

With  a  good  deal  of  care,  Doogue  worked  his  way  closer 
to  the  opening. 
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That  rascal  did  not  intend  that  he,  in  any  event,  should 
go  through  the  thin  ice. 

But  at  last,  on  his  knees,  Doogue  got  close  enough  so 
that  he  could  reach  out  over  the  water  with  his  pole. 

“Just  rest  it  over  the  opening,”  advised  Frank,  getting 
as  close  as  he  could,  and  still  supporting  Joe’s  limp  form. 

“Oh,  Fll  rest  it  all  right!”  jeered  the  villain. 

With  both  hands  he  swung  the  wood  aloft. 

Manley,  with  a  sense  of  fearful  horror,  comprehended. 

With  a  backward  lurch,  he  carried  Joe  and  himself  just 

/ 

out  of  reach. 

Splash !  The  short  pole  hit  the  water,  dashing  it  over 
the  faces  of  the  two  Up  and  At  ’Em  Boys,  but  not  harm¬ 
ing  them. 

O 

“What  are  you  doing  there?”  hailed  Manley,  sharply. 

“Pleasing  myself!”  came  the  ugly  chuckle. 

“Man  alive,  do  you  mean  to  murder  us?”  gasped  Frank, 
his  face  going  white  more  from  horror  than  from  personal 
fear. 

“Well,  I  don’t  mean  that  you  shall  get  out  of  the  water 
just  yet — that’s  sure.” 

Still  with  his  snake-like  eyes  gleaming  at  the  boys, 
Doogue  edged  cautiously  around  on  the  ice  for  a  position 
from  which  he  could  deliver  a  more  “satisfactory”  blow. 

“You  hend  !”  gasped  Manley,  his  brain  whirling  with 
the  hideousness  of  this  dastardly  business. 

“Well,  1  hain’t  pretended  to  be  no  friend  of  yours,” 
jeered  the  wretch.  “Just  at  the  present  minute  I  guess  I’ve 
got  you  just  about  where  I  want  you !” 

lie  raised  the  pole  once  more,  for  another  attempted 
blow,  but  Manley  was  watching  him. 

As  the  blow  fell,  our  hero  again  surged  backward,  just 
out  of  reach. 

“Looks  as  if  my  bit  of  wood  is  just  too,  short  to  get  at 
you  with,”  mumbled  the  scoundrel,  still  regarding  the  two 
boys  attentively  with  his  beady,  repulsive  eyes.  “Oh,  well, 
it  don’t  matter  much.  I  can  keep  you  from  getting  out, 
anyway !  Nice  and  warm  in  there,  ain’t  it?” 

Frank  felt  frozen  almost  .stiff.  His  cheeks  and  lips 
were  purplish  blue  from  the  intense  cold.  His  teeth  were 
chattering. 

And  nowhere  on  this  broad  sheet  of  ice  a  human  being 
to  whom  he  could  turn  for  safety  from  this  inconceivable 
fiend ! 

Then,  in  this  last  extremity,  Manley  had  a  sudden  idea. 

In  the  pocket  of  his  skating  shirt  rested  the  signal  whistle 
that  he  used  as  captain  of  the  club. 

Supporting  Joe  with  one  arm,  treading  water  for  all  his 
freezing  legs  were  worth,  keeping  two  vigilant  eyes  turned 
full  on  the  crafty  Doogue,  Manley  reached  for  that  whistle 
with  his  disengaged  hand. 

So  cold  and  shaking  was  that  poor  hand  that  he  almost 
missed  the  whistle.  \ 

Even  when  he  got  it  in  his  mouth  it  was  all  lie  could 
do  to  close  his  lips  over  the  metal,  so  badly  was  lie  chat¬ 
tering  from  the  cold  of  the  freezing  water. 

But  the  whistle  sounded,  feeble  and  faltering. 

“Want  me  to  blow  it  for  you?”  mocked  the  fiend  who 


crouched  there,  devouring  his  young  enemy  with  his  evil, 
baleful  eyes. 

Then  Frank  rallied,  blowing  with  the  desperation  that 
can  come  from  rage  blended  with  deadly  dread. 

Loud  and  clear  rang  the  trill  this  time.  Manley  kept 
on  blowing,  of  a  truth,  blowing  for  dear  life! 

And  then,  from  around  the  bend,  came  a  blessed  answer. 

Ah !  Now  help  would  be  at  hand  with  all  that  amazing 
speed  at  which  the  Woodstock  boys  could  skate ! 

For  the  sound  of  the  answering  whistle  convinced  Frank 
that  his  call  had  been  recognized  as  the  appeal  for  help. 

Click !  click  !  click  ! 

Here  they  came — more  than  a  half  dozen  of  the  fellows, 
with  Hal  Spolford  at  their  head,  for  the  hockey  game  was 
over. 

And  now  Doogue  underwent  a  sudden  and  startling  trans¬ 
formation. 

For  he  threw  himself  flat  on  the  ice,  reaching  out  as  far 
as  he  could  with  the  pole  held  over  the  surface  of  the 
water. 

“  Get  hold  of  the  pole,  Manley,  and  hold  on.  Don’t  try 
to  get  out  until  there’s  some  one  here  to  help  me.  You’re 
all  right  now!” 

And  so  good  an  actor  was  Doogue,  under  the  spur  of 
danger  to  himself,  that  the  look  he  bestowed  upon  our  hero 
was  almost  benevolent. 

Frank  gasped  at  this  sudden,  complete  change  of  front, 

then  smiled  grimly. 

®  • 

“Down  on  your  stomachs,  fellows,  and  string  out  in  a 
line!”  yelled  Hal,  as  he  skated  close.  “I’ll  get  next  to 
the  air-hole.  Humphrey,  get  hold  of  my  heels,  for  I  may 
break-  through.  Some  one  else  hold  Humphrey’s  heels.” 

The  line  was  quickly  formed,  and  Hal’s  head  showed  at 
the  edge  of  the  air-hole. 

“Look  out,  Mr.  Doogue.  We  can  handle  this  ourselves,” 
observed  Hal.  “Come  toward  me,  Frank.  Poor  old  Joe! 
Nothing  that  a  minute  won’t  fix,  I  hope.” 

Hal  had  hold  of  Joe  by  the  collar,  dragging  him  slowly 
out  and  passing  the  limp  form  back  to  where  Humphrey 
could  get  hold. 

Thus  Joe  was  safely  out.  Manley  followed. 

“Good  work  I”  approved  Doogue,  joyously.  “You  boys 
know  how  to  do  things  up  just  like  it  was  a  drill.” 

One  of  the  skaters  there  was  who  had  taken  no  part  in 
the  line. 

He  stood  back  a  little  way,  waiting  for  Joe  to  be  passed 
to  him. 

This  was  Inow  Sato,  the  Japanese  student  member  of 
the  club,  the  club’s  instructor  in  jiu-jitsu. 

“Let  Joe  lie  down,”  ordered  Sato,  coolly.  “Turn  him 
over  on  his  face.  That  is  it.  Now  we  shall  soon  find  that 
Joe  is  alive.” 

Just  an  instant  the  young  Jap  spent  in  feeling  at  the 

base  of  Joe’s  spine. 

Then  Sato  struck  two  swift,  brisk,  rather  hard  blows  at 
that  point  of  the  drowning  boy’s  backbone. 

’there  was  a  gasp,  a  little  ripple,  and  a  stream  of  water 
fiowed  through  Prescott’s  lips. 
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“  Thar's  good,”  said  the  Jap,  smoothly. 

lie  struck  one  more  blow  at  the  spine,  and  Joe’s  eyes 

opened. 

Gently  the  waiting  Woodstock  youngsters  raised  Joe, 
now,  to  a  sitting  posture,  seized  his  arms  and  began  to 
make  them  revolve. 

Prescott  was  muttering  faintly  now.  Soon,  with  his 
skates  off,  he  was  standing  up  on  the  ice,  and,  supported 
by  his  companions,  was  made  to  walk  about. 

“Take  him  ashore,  and  make  him  run,”  ordered  Sato. 
“When  he  can,  get  him  on  his  skates  and  get  him  to  the 
gym  for  rub-down.” 

Thus  little  trouble  did  the  Woodstock  boys,  with  their 
knowledge  of  the  Japanese  art  of  revivification,  make  of 
a  case  of  seeming  drowning.* 

“  It’s  a  lucky  thing  so  many  of  us  happened  to  be  within 
call,”  remarked  Doogue  oilily  to  Hal. 

“You’ve  changed  your  role  a  little  since  Monday  even¬ 
ing,”’  muttered  Hal,  drily. 

“Oh,  well,  of  course,  I  couldn’t  see  human  beings  drown 
before  my  eyes,”  protested  the  wretch. 

Manley,  as  soon  as  he  had  seen  Joe  in  pafe  hands,  had 
begun  to  skate  at  his  best  speed  for  the  sake  of  chasing 
the  chill  from  his  body. 

But  now,  slightly  warmed,  he  headed  straight  for 
Doogue. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  DOG  HAS  HIS  DAY. 

As  he  approached,  Frank  Manley’s  face  was  white,  but 
his  eyes  blazed  with  a  fearful  light. 

There  was  the  look  in  his  eyes  that  comes  into  the  orbs 
of  men  when  they  have  resolved  upon  what  they  regard 
as  a  righteous  killing. 

Not  that  Manley,  for  one  moment,  thought  of  killing  this 
wretch. 

In  the  first  place,  Doogue  was  not  worthy  of  so  much 
anger. 

In  the  next  place,  Manley  had  a  huge  respect  for  every 
life  except  his  own. 

But  that  Doogue  must  be  punished,  and  severely  at  that, 
was  certainly  fully  recognized  by' this  righteously  angry 
young  athlete. 

“What  are  you  looking  so  mad  about?”  faltered  Doogue. 
“  I  did  my  best  to  get  you  out.  But  I  couldn’t  do  it  alone. 

I - ” 

“Silence,  you  infernal  liar!”  thundered  Manley,  shaking 

in  his  wrath. 

Hal  stared  at  his  chum  as  if  he  feared  that  that  or- 
dinarily  level-headed  young  leader  had  gone  mad. 

•  This  simple  feat  of  restoring  life  in  one  apparently  dead,  has  been 
j/rvA i r;<yl  successfully  by  the  Japanese  for  centuries,  but  is  almost  un¬ 
known  here.  The  feat  performed  by  Sato  will  be  found  fully  described 
in  No.  11  of  Frank  Manley’s  Weekly.  Any  reader  can  easily  master 

th Is  rery  simple  yet  wonderful  secret. — Editor. 
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“What's  wrong,  Frank?”  demanded  Spofford.  “Doogue 
was  trying  to  help  you  out,  wasn’t  he?” 

“Of  course  1  was!”  cried  Doogue. 

It  had  looked  so  to  all  of  the  boys  who  had  skated  up  to 
take  part  in  the  rescue. 

“This  scoundrel,”  vibrated  Frank,  pointing  a  denounc¬ 
ing  finger  at  the  wretch,  “pretended  to  be  helping  us  when 
he  saw  so  many  of  you  approaching.  But  when  he  thought 
he  was  alone  with  us  he  tried  to  knock  me  senseless  with 
that  pole.  Finding  that  he  could  not  quite  reach  us,  he 
settled  himself  to  watch  us  drown!” 

There  was  not  one  among  the  youths  who  heard  that 
doubted  Manley’s  straightforward  statement. 

It  was  well  known  to  them  all  that  Manley  was  not  a  liar. 

Not  even  in  the  heat  of  passion  would  he  knowingly 
distort  the  truth. 

But  Doogue,  ignorant  though  he  might  be,  was  not  lack¬ 
ing  in  craft.  k 

A  born  actor,  too,  he  recoiled  from  Manley  in  well- 
feigned  astonishment. 

“Hear  the  lad!”  he  gasped.  “Why,  I  was  risking  my 
life  to  save  them  both.  Boys,  your  captain  is  out  of  his 
head  and  needs  looking  after.  I  don’t  wonder  that  his 
narrow  squeak  with  death  has  turned  his  head.  But  get 
him  to  town  quick  and  look  after  him !” 

Doogue’s  acting,  clever  though  it  was,  fooled  none  of 
the  onlookers. 

“The  fellow  lies!”  repeated  Manley,  sternly.  “He  can’t 
tell  the  truth.  I  have  told  you  what  happened.  He  tried 
to  murder  us !” 

Then  from  the  angry  boys  went  up  a  yell  that  caused 
Doogue’s  face  to  blanch. 

’  “Lynch  him!” 

“Chuck  him  in  the  water !” 

“Drown  him!” 

There  was  a  rush  for  the  wretch. 

Doogue,  utterly  frightened,  at  last  found  his  knees 
trembling  so  under  him  that  he  was  too  weak  to  try  to 
make  his  escape. 

The  boys  closed  in  upon  him  threateningly. 

Not  one  of  them  had  any  real  desire  to  see  the  fellow’s 
life  taken. 

But  they  were,  for  the  moment,  under  the  same  in¬ 
fluence  of  deadly  rage  that  sometimes  sways  mobs  of  usually 
calm  men  to  deeds  of  violence. 

But  Manley  darted  in  before  them,  turned  his  back  upon 
the  frightened  wretch,  and  faced  his  own  friends. 

“Back!”  he  ordered,  quietly,  but  so  firmly  that  the  rush 
was  stopped,  and  the  excited  youngsters  began  to  come  to 
their  senses. 

“There  are  other  ways  of  dealing  with  this  lying,  mur¬ 
derous  scoundrel,”  cried  Frank,  his  voice  still  vibrating 
with  anger,  though  he  strove  hard  to  be  calm.  “Remember, 
fellows,  that  we  are  not  judge  and  jury.  It  is  for  me  to 
punish  him — and  I  have  other  provocations  that  you  do 
not  know  of.” 

Hal  nodded.  He  knew,  if  none  of  the  others  did. 

“I’m  going  to  give  this  hideous  human  reptile  a  good 
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drubbing,”  went  on  Frank,  more  coolly.  “The  rest  of  you 
may  see,  if  you  wish,  but  I  ask  that  no  one  interfere  or 
offer  to  help  me.  Leave  him  to  me!” 

Though  Doogue  still  looked  highly  uneasy,  he  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  get  some  of  his  nerve  back. 

“Manley,”  he  protested,  “you  want  to  be  mighty  careful 
what  you  try  to  do  to  me.” 

“That  is  a  matter  that  I  will  decide  without  your  help,” 
retorted  Frank,  contemptuously.  “Hal,  don’t  let  the 
skunk  get  away.” 

Wishing  to  take  time  for  his  anger  to  cool  a  little,  and 
also  for  the  sake  of  warming  his  chilled  blood,  Manley 
skated  over  to  the  shore  to  see  how  Joe  was  coming  on. 

But  Prescott  was  now  able  to  move,  and  Sato  and 
Humphrey  were  getting  his  skates  on. 

“You’ll  hurry  him  down  to  the  gym  for  a  good  rub- 
down?”  begged  Frank. 

“Surely,”  nodded  the  Jap,  quietly. 

Then  Manley  skated  back  to  the  little  crowd  out  on 
the  ice. 

“Doogue,”  directed  the  young  athlete,  “head  toward 
Woodstock  and  get  busy  with  your  feet.  I’ll  give  you  a 
fair  chance  to  get  away.  But  if  I  overtake  you — then  it’s 
your  turn  to  feel  sore.  Start!” 

Hal  gave  the  fellow  a  hard  shove.  Doogue’s  feet  began 
to  fly.  He  was  no  mean  skater,  as  it  proved. 

But  Manley  was  after  him  with  the  speed  of  a  sprinter 
on  steel  runners. 

After  them  both  came  the  other  fellows,  helter-skelter. 

Doogue  looked  fearfully  back  over  his  shoulder. 

Manley  was  fast  closing  up  the  gap  between  them. 

Acting  more  on  instinct  than  on  reason,  Doogue  veered 
and  headed  for  the  mouth  of  a  little  creek  that  emptied 
into  the  river. 

In  and  up  the  creek  he  shot. 

But  here,  amid  the  turnings,  he  lost  speed. 

Manley  was  close  upon  him. 

“You  won’t  get  much  further !”  clicked  angry  Frank,  as 
he  bounded  after  his  man. 

“You’ll  be  sorry!”  shouted  Doogue. 

“  Then  there’ll  be  two  of  us !”  jeered  the  young  athlete. 

Doogue  suddenly  and  purposely  fell  to  the  ice. 

Frank  was  too  close  to  avoid  collision. 

He  tripped  and  pitched  over  that  prostrate  body— and 
then  the  rascal  knew  what  it  was  to  be  amazingly  sorry ! 

For  Manley  was  much  too  clever  at  jiu-jitsu  to  be 
caught  by  a  shallow  trick  like  this. 

As  he  felt  himself  going  down,  bribf  though  the  instant 
was,  Frank  brought  down  the  point  of  one  elbow  so  that  it 
struck  just  over  one  of  his  enemy’s  kidneys. 

“Oh!”  groaned  the  wretch,  and  then  began  to  sob. 

The  pain  was  certainly  intense,  but  the  injury  would 
not  last  for  long. 

Manley,  who  had  used  the  other’s  body  as  a  buffer  to 
save  himself  from  injury,  got  upon  his  feet  just  as  the 
other  fellows  whizzed  up. 

“He’s  shamming!”  muttered  Hal. 

“No,  he  isn’t,”  negatived  Manley.  “It  was  a  bad  blow 


that  I  gave  him,  but  it  won’t  last  for  long.  It  saves  him 
from  further  punishment,  though,  for  it  wouldn’t  be  fair 
for  me  to  thrash  a  fellow'  who  is  so  weak  from  a  kidney 
blow.  Doogue,  you  scoundrel,  you  tricked  me  that  far, 
that  you’ve  escaped  a  worse  dose  of  another  kind  !” 

None  went  near  to  help  the  fallen,  sobbing  wretch  to  his 
feet. 

Doogue  slowdy  got  up  on  his  skates,  and  started  away, 
though  he  went  slowdy  and  wobblingly. 

But  Manley,  after  another  contemptuous  look,  skated 
down  the  creek,  followed  by  his  fellows. 

On  their  way  down  the  Up  and  At  ’Em  Boys  passed  Joe 
and  his  momentary  guardians. 

Not  much  time  was  lost  in  reaching  the  gym. 

There  the  two  who  had  so  narrowly  escaped  drowning 
were  stripped.  Willing  hands  rubbed  both  youngsters  down 
until  the  skin  glowred. 

Frank  and  Joe  followed  this  by  exercising  until  the  per¬ 
spiration  came. 

Then,  after  a  bath  and  dressing  they  felt,  hardy  young 
athletes  that  they  were,  that  all  danger  from  their  ex¬ 
posure  was  past: 

Then  they  started  to  leave  the  gym. 

But  as  they  reached  the  office  the  outer  door  opened. 

Chief  of  Police  Griscomb  stepped  in,  followed  by  the 
exultant-looking  Doogue. 

“There’s  yournnan.  Chief!”  cried  the  scoundrel,  point¬ 
ing  at  Manley. 

“Why,  what’s  this?”  demanded  Frank,  astounded. 

“Sorry,  Manley,”  replied  the  Chief,  “but  it's  a  matter 
of  business  that  I  can’t  avoid.  I  don’t  begin  to  say  I  think 
there’s  any  truth  in  the  charge.  But  Mr.  Doogue  has  gone 
before  the  justice  and  has  sworn  that  you  libelled  him 
grossly,  and  then  afterward  did  him  great  bodily  harm. 
The  result  is  that  I  have  a  warrant  for  your  arrest.  I  can¬ 
not  very  well  avoid  serving  it.” 

Doogue  glared  mockingly  at  our  hero’s  thunder-struck 
face. 

In  a  flash  Manley  understood  it  all. 

There  was  no  proof  of  his  unsupported  word  that  Doogue 
had  tried  to  drown  them*.  Joe,  unconscious  at  the  time, 
could  not  support  Manley’s- charge. 

Therefore,  to  accuse  Doogue  of  an  attempt  at  murder, 
and  not  to  be  able  to  sustain  the  charge,  made  it  a  criminal 
libel  on  Manley’s  part. 

Added  to  that  was  the  punishment  of  Doogue,  unjustifi¬ 
able  as  far  as  proof  went. 

And  the  worst  of  it  was  that  the  Up  and  At  ’Em  Bovs, 
unless  they  perjured  themselves,  would  be  obliged  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  evidence  to  sustain  the  villain. 

“Oh,  you’ll  pay  the  piper  now!”  sneered  the  complain¬ 
ant  in  this  hung  case. 

It  had  been  cleverly  done. 

Frank  Manley  was  well  trapped! 

If  it  be  true  that  every  dog  has  his  day.  then  this  cur 
of  a  Doogue  was  surely  having  his  day  now. 

“I'm  sorry,  Manley,”  repeated  Chief  Griscomb.  “but 
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you  understand  that  when  a  warrant  is  placed  in  my 

hands - ” 

“Of  course  1  understand/’  clicked  Frank,  with  an  out¬ 
ward  show  of  far  more  composure  than  he  felt.  “You  can't 
help  doing  your  duty,  chief.  Well,  I'm  ready  to  go  with 

YOU.”  •  v 

% 

The  air  was  full  of  loud,  angry  murmurs,  but  Doogue, 
with  the  chief  of  police  at  hand,  felt  supremely  safe. 

“We'll  find  bail  for  you,  easily  enough,”  volunteered 
Griscomb,  as  he  and  his  prisoner  stepped  outdoors,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  whole  indignant  crowd. 

“Oh,  there’ll  be  no  difficulty  about  that,”  assented  Man- 
ley,  with  outward  calm. 

“You  see,”  went  on  the  chief,  “the  complainant  went 
to  the  justice’s  house  for  the  warrant.  But  in  the  matter 
of  bail  we’ll  have  to  wait  until  court  opens.” 

As  in  a  trance,  the  Up  and  At  ’Em  Boys  followed  their 
leader  to  the  station-house. 

Manley,  while  waiting  for  court  to  open,  was  not  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  indignity  of  being  placed  in  a  cell. 

Yet  he  was  none  the  less  a  prisoner — and  a  prisoner, 
at  that,  oh  a  charge  from  which,  under  the  strange  cir¬ 
cumstances,  he  might  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  clear¬ 
ing  himself. 

Beyond  a  doubt,  this  was  Doogue’s  day,  with  a  ven¬ 
geance  ! 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Woodstock’s  fast  squad. 

Several  of  Dr.  Holbrook’s  best  pupils  were  late  at  the 
morning  session  at  the  academy. 

For  Hal  and  Joe,  Sato,  Jackets,  Bob  Everett  and  others 
did  not  even  think  of  school  for  a  while. 

Frank  wras  in  trouble — or,  at  least,  what  looked  like 

trouble.  , 

These  loyal  souls  could  not  believe  that  their  leader  could 

get  into  any  real  trouble. 

Yet  they  were  so  anxious  that  they  remained  at  the 
police  station  until  it  was  time  to  go  over  to  the  courtroom. 

No  sooner  were  the  doors  open  than  Mr.  Doogue  ap¬ 
peared,  accompanied  by  his  attorney. 

The  latter  was  named  Deekins.  He  came  from  Barber- 
ville;  where  he  enjoyed  an  unpleasant  reputation  as  a  tricky 
shyster. 

A  minute  later  Frank  Manley,  escorted  by  Griscomb  and 
accompanied  by  a  half-score  of  Up  and  At  Em  Boys,  step¬ 
ped  into  the  room. 

Manley  had  no  attorney.  He  knew  well  enough  that,  on 
this  morning,  he  would  need  none. 

Judge  Lee,  having  no  other  cases  to  consider,  turned  to 

Manley  at  once. 

“I  am  sorry  to  see  you  here,  Manley,”  observed  the 

Court. 

“  Sorry  to  be  here,  Y'our  Honor,”  replied  Frank,  blithely. 


“But  I  shall  hope  to  offer  evidence  that  will  leave  nothing 
for  Your  Honor  to  do  but  discharge  me.  I  shall  need 
some  time,  however,  and  I  ask  Yrour  Honor  to  continue  the 
case  for  one  week.” 

“I  object,”  shouted  Deekins,  leaping  to  his  feet. 

“The  demand  for  a  week’s  continuance  is  entirely  rea¬ 
sonable,”  replied  Judge  Lee,  mildly.  “The  hearing  will 
go  over  for  a  week.” 

“But,  Your  Honor - ”  protested  Deekins. 

“The  hearing  has  been  adjourned,”  smiled  the  Court. 
“The  prisoner  will  be  released  on  one  thousand  dollars’  bail, 
if  offered.” 

Smith,  the  local  druggist,  was  in  court  for  that  purpose. 

While  Doogue  stood  looking  fumingly  on,  the  bail  bond 
was  made  out  and  signed. 

Frank  Manley  was  free  for  one  week. 

As  the  Up  and  At  ’Em  Boys  came  down  the  stairs  they 
found  Doogue,  Deekins  and  a  few  loungers  at  the  curb. 

“If  any  one  thinks  he  can  get  away  by  means  of  local 
pull,”  said  Doogue,  loudly,  “he  will  find  that,  if  discharged 
in  the  lower  court,  he  will  be  indicted  by  the  grand  jury, 
anyway,  and  tried  on  the  evidence  in  another  town.” 

“Hush  up!”  commanded  Lawyer  Deekins. 

“Well,  I  don’t  want  any  one  to  figure  that  pull  in  his 
home  town  can  get  him  off  on  such  a  charge  as  this,”  re¬ 
torted  Doogue,  hotly. 

Then  the  lawyer  got  his  arm  inside  his  client’s,  and  led 
him  away. 

“As  for  us,”  smiled  Frank,  “school  claims  us,  I  think,  as 
soon  as  we  can  get  a  bit  of  breakfast.” 

Breakfast!  Several  of  the  fellows  felt  that  the  turn 
of  affairs  this  morning  had  killed  the  sharpest  appetites. 

As  for  Frank,  he  hurried  home.  Of  course  he  could  not 
avoid  telling  his  mother  what  had  happened,  but  he  made 
light  of  the  trouble  so  successfully  that  his  mother  seemed 
more  annoyed  than  worried. 

Then  our  hero  stepped  to  the  telephone.  He  told  Kitty 
Dunstan,  briefly,  what  had  happened. 

“Oh,  that’s  nothing!”  was  Kit’s  laconic  message.  “Be- 
fbre  you  get  through  with  him  that  fellow  Doogue  will  be 
glad  of  your  permission  to  leave  town!” 

That  was  the  kind  of  a  girl  to  have ! 

Laughing,  Manley  hung  up  the  receiver  and  went  to  his 
breakfast. 

Yet  Frank  could  not  bring  to  himself  a  wholly  care-free 
mind  that  morning. 

He  could  not  deny  that  Doogue’s  charge  was  a  serious  one 
in  the  eyes  of  the  law. 

Moreover,  the  rascal  had  a  wonderfully  good  and  clear 
case. 

“Don’t  you  bother  about  Doogue,”  Joe  found  chance  to 
whisper.  “He’ll  leave  town  if  I  have  to  run  all  the  way 
behind  him  with  a  red-hot  poker.” 

“Then  you’d  be  in  trouble  with  me,”  Manley  smiled  back. 

“Trouble  nothing!”  retorted  Joe. 

Hal  was  wondering  if  they  could  not  connect  Doogue 
with  the  dastardly  effort  of  Monday  evening,  and  thus  put 
the  rogue  on  his  own  defense. 
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But  Ilal  had  to  admit  that  this  looked  hopeless,  for  even 
Kit  Dunstan,  the  first  to  reach  our  hero  after  lie  had 
fouled  with  Doogue,  had  not  gotten  there  in  time  to  be 
able  to  swear,  of  her  own  knowledge,  that  Doogue  had  been 
found  in  guilty  proximity  to  the  shore  end  of  the  rope. 

“That  wouldn't  help  us  any,”  sighed  Hal.  “Oh,  well, 
we've  a  week  in  which  to  do  something.” 

But  Manley’s  idea  of  “doing  something”  startled  them. 

At  noon  he  merely  passed  word  around  for  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  club  to  be  on  the  ice  after  school  that  afternoon. 

“Tod  and  I  have  agreed  upon  Saturday  afternoon  for 
the  races,”  he  announced.  “So  this  afternoon  we’ll  organ¬ 
ize  our  prize  skating  squad.” 

“But  about  Doogue - ”  Hal  ventured. 

“Oh,  we’ll  take  care  of  him  at  the  first  opportunity,”  was 
all  Manley  answered.  “1  shan’t  forget  his  affair  with  me.” 

Yet,  if  any  of  the  youngsters  thought  that  Manley  was 
indifferent  to  his  legal  peril,  they  were  in  error. 

His  mind  was  keenly  alive  to  the  topic.  He  would  do 
all  that  he  could  to  escape  from  Doogue’s  net. 

But  just  at  present  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  that  could 
be  done  to  further  the  escape. 

So  Frank  turned  with  full  vim  to  the  racing  details. 

Few  boys  in  Woodstock  walked  away  from  school  an  the 
afternoon. 

Most  of  them,  skates  under  arm,  ran  to  the  river. 

Few  were  out  on  the  ice,  however,  sooner  than  the  Up 
and  At  ’Em  Boys.  , 

At  the  signal  from  Hal’s  whistle  the  Woodstock  Juniors 
rallied  around  Manlev  on  the  ice. 

“There  are  to  be  five  events  with  Bradford,  Saturday  af¬ 
ternoon,”  called  out  Captain  Manley.  “We  want  two 
starters  for  each  race.” 

“Can  any  member  enter  more  than  one  race?”  queried 
J  ackets. 

“No.” 

Winston’s  face  fell  at  this  announcement.  He  had  wanted 
to  enter  in  the  three  sprints. 

“The  distances,”  went  on  Frank,  “will  be  one  hundred 
yards,  two  hundred  and  twenty  yards,  a  quarter,  a  mile 
and  the  big  five-mile  distance  race.  Now,  then,  all  the 
sprinters  to  the  line  for  the  hundred  yards !” 

Hal  and  Joe  skated  down  the  ice  to  the  finish  line. 
Manley  lined  his  sprinters  up,  ready  for  the  signal. 

“Remember,”  warned  Frank,  “that  in  a  sprint  all  de¬ 
pends  on  the  swift  start.  Remember,  also,  that  a  fellow 
who  is  so  eager  that  he  makes  a  premature  start  can’t  be 
rated  as  much  good.  Now,  then — all  ready  !” 

Four  youngsters  were  out  there  on  the  line. 

Yret  not  one  of  the  other  three  had  any  hopes  of  beating 
Jackets. 

It  was  really  a  trial  for  second  honors. 

At  the  blast  the  four  wrere  off. 

They  started  well  in  a  bunch,  but  here  it  was  that  su¬ 
perior  skating  showed. 

Jackets,  with  his  great  but  easy  steam,  shot  out  ahead 
of  the  rest,  though  just  when  he  did  so  it  was  difficult  to 

see. 


But  there  he  was,  ahead,  witli  Jim  Larabee  second. 

“Two-hundred-and-twenty-yard  men!”  called  Frank. 

There  were  five  out  to  be  tried  at  this  distance. 

It  was  Jack  Hollister  first,  Si  Prentiss  second. 

Then  the  quarter.  McGuire  came  first  in  this,  with 
Cranston  second. 

And  then  the  mile.  Sato  took  Hal’s  place,  while  Spof- 
ford  skated  down  to  the  line  with  the  other  starters. 

It  was  Hal  first,  though  not  with  ease,  for  Humphrey 
finished  the  mile  barely  ten  yards  behind  the  young  lieu¬ 
tenant. 

“Now,  as  to  the  five-mile,”  called  Manley,  “it  has  seemed 
to  me  that  Joe  and  I  will  make  the  best  showing.  But  this 
is  not  a  matter  of  opinion.  It  must  be  a  test,  if  there  are 
any  other  aspirants.  Any  members  who  feel  that  they  can 
beat^either  Joe  or  myself  will  please  step  forward,  and 
the  trial  will  be  made.” 

There  was  a  pause.  But  not  a  member  stirred  to  skate 
forward. 

“Very  good,  then,”  nodded  Manley.  “To  Joe  and  my¬ 
self  must  be  left  the  honors  in  the  five-miler — if  we  can 
carry  them  aw*ay  from  Bradford.  This  is  all,  now,  fellows. 
Our  prize  skating  squad  is  picked.  From  now  until  Satur- 
!  day  each  member  of  the  squad  is  expected  to  work  hard 
for  the  line  of  work  in  which  he  is  to  enter. 

“Yet  remember,  please,  that  skating  alone  is  not  all 
the  training  required. 

“Every  member  of  the  squad  is  expected  to  be  as  careful 
as  possible  over  his  rest  and  food.  Every  fellow  is  to  do 
all  possible  to  get  himself  in  his  best  condition,  and  to 
keep  himself  there. 

“Do  not  neglect  the  gymnasium.  On  the  track  run  the 
distances  that  you  are  to  skate  on  the  ice,  and  run  them 
at  your  best,  or  nearly  so. 

“Take  care  of  your  wind.  Spend  at  least  half  an  hour 
every  day  on  your  breathing  drill.* 

“Don’t  forget  that,  above  all,  a  skater  must  keep  him¬ 
self  limber.  Therefore,  in  the  gym,  do  plenty  of  work 

with  the  bells,  clubs,  pulley-weights  and  vaulting  the  horses. 

*  . 

“But  our  skaters,  and  the  sprinters  especially,  should 
leave  all  the  heavy  gym  work  alone  until  after  the  races. 
The  rowing  machine  won’t  do  any  harm,  nor  will  a  little 
of  the  horizontal  bar  work ;  but  all  work  with  heavy  weights 
and  other  heavy  apparatus  should  cease  until  the  races  are 
over.” 

Then,  with  a  wave  of  his  hand,  Manley  dismissed  the 
club.  Those  who  were  to  find  places  in  the  races  hurried 

away  for  practice. 

While  Joe  waited,  our  hero  skated  over  to  the  edge  of 
the  ice,  where  several  members  of  the  girls'  club  had  stood 
looking  on. 

“Young  ladies,”  smiled  Frank,  “I  am  sorry,  indeed,  to 
seem  ungallant.  But  those  of  us  who  are  to  race  on  Sat¬ 
urday  will  have  to  spend  nearly  all  of  their  time  on  the 
ice  in  actual  practice.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  if  any  of 

*  Frank  Manley’s  best  breathing  drill,  for  improving  chest  capacity 
and  racing  wind,  is  fully  described  in  No.  27  of  The  Young  Athlete's 
Weekly.— Editor. 
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our  boys  seem  inattentive  during  the  next  few  days  they 
will  be  excused.” 

“Excused,  indeed,”  replied  Kitty  Dunstan,  promptly. 
“And  especially  those  who  bring  skating  laurels  to  Wood- 

stock.  ” 

“Which  all  of  us  hope  to  do,”  smiled  Frank. 

\et  at  a  slight  signal  from  our  hero,  Kitty  skated  out  to 
meet  him,  and.  hand-in-hand,  they  skated  a  little  way. 

“\ou  are  not  worried  over  my  new  trouble?”  Frank 
asked  her. 

% 

.  “Of  course  not,”  she  answered,  stanchly.  “Are  you?” 

“To  be  wholly  honest,”  Frank  replied,  “I  can  hardly 
help  it,  of  course.  Doogue  has  certainly  got  me  in  some¬ 
thing  of  a  fix,  for  what  evidence  there  is  goes  all  his  way. 
But  if  you  mean  to  ask  me  whether  my  fighting  grit  is 
gone — rit  Ln't.  That’s  all.” 

“Oh,  you'll  beat  him  out,  my  dear.” 

“I  mean  to.  Kit.  But  it's  going  to  take  a  lot  of  think¬ 
ing  to  see  the  way.  And  now,  dear,  Joe  is  waiting  for  me. 
We’ve  got  some  hard  work  to  do  on  runners.” 

Releasing  his  hand,  Kitty  went  off  on  an  outward  swing 
as  Frank  raised  his  skating  cap. 

A  signal  to  Joe,  and  that  chum  skated  up. 

“The  full  five  miles?”  asked  Prescott. 

“Yes ;  and  at  the  best  time  we  can  make.  Go  !” 

These  two  champions  for  the  distance  event  whizzed 
away  amid  a  roar  of  applause  from  Woodstock  onlookers. 

And  now,  with  all  other  thoughts  thrown  to  the  wind, 
Frank  Manley  kept  his  mind  keenly  intent  only  on  the 
work  that  should  win  out  on  Saturday. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

HEK  TALKS  SPEED  ON  ICE. 

V- 

“Say,  is  this  skating  weather?”  breathed  Hal,  ecstastic- 
allv. 

“If  it  is,  it’s  made  to  order,”  glowed  Frank. 

They  stood  at  the  edge  of  the  ice,  as  yet  not  attired  for 

the  races. 

Saturday  had  come  around  at  last,  even  to  the  afternoon. 
It  was  now  a  half  hour  before  the  time  for  the  first  race. 
A  more  ideal  skating  day  could  not  have  been  imagined. 
All  the  week  it  had  been  cold,  and  the  ice  was  in  ex¬ 
cellent,  solid  condition. 

Thi3  afternoon  it  was  bright  and  sunny.  The  air  was 
just  cold  enough  to  keep  the  ice  smooth  and  firm. 

The  ice  scrapers  had  been  over  the  courses,  from  which 
the  general  public  now  kept  away  in  order  that  the  frozen 
tracks  might  not  be  cut  or  even  marred. 

Yet,  closer  inshore  more  than  a  thousand  people,  men, 
women,  boys  and  girls  were  skating  about  in  the  effort  to 
keep  warm  enough.  * 

On  shore  there  were  scores  of  sleighs  drawn  up  along  the 

bank. 

At  h-ast  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  spectators  were  people 
who  had  come  down  from  Bradford  to  see  the  events. 


The  Bradford  Club  Avas  over  at  the  Woodstock  gym, 
making  itself  thoroughly  at  home  in  this  domain  of  the 
hospitable  Woodstock  boys. 

All  of  the  officials  of  to-day’s  races  were  Barberville  skat¬ 
ing  enthusiasts. 

Everything  promised  the  greatest  fairness  for  the  tests 
— even  to  the  grand  spirit  of  fair  play  that  prevailed  be¬ 
tween  the  two  clubs. 

“This  makes  me  think  of  a  day  something  less  than  a 
year  ago  when  I  was  over  here,”  said  a  familiar  voice  at 
Frank’s  elbow. 

It  Avas  Hek  Owen  avIio  had  spbken — Hek,  the  father  of 
Tod  Owen,  captain  of  the  Bradfords. 

Hek,  in  his  wealthy  old  age,  had  become  the  patron  saint 
of  his  son's  club. 

It  was  he  avIio  furnished  funds  for  the  club,  Avhen  funds 
were  needed.  It  Avas  Hek,  an  old-time  professional  athlete 
and  wrestlei*,  who  now  undertook  the  burden  of  the  training 
of  the  Bradfords. 

For  nearly  a  year  Hek  had  been  forced  to  witness  the 
frequent  defeat  of  the  Bradfords  by  the  nimbler  Woodstock 
boys. 

Yet  Bradford  had  had  its  days  of  success,  and  these  days 
were  slowly  becoming  more  frequent. 

It  Avas  Hek’s  firm  belief  that  he  could  bring  the  Brad¬ 
fords  to  such  a  pitch  of  perfection  in  athletics  that  they 
Avould  eventually  surpass  the  champion  Woodstocks. 

“  And,  once  \ATe  get  ahead  of  you,”  Hek  was  fond  of  say-' 
ing,  “you’ll  find  that  Woodstock  will  never  again  catch  up 
with  Bradford.  Don’t  I  know?” 

Just  uoav  Hek  had  referred  to  the  race  of  the  year  before, 
in  which  Manley  had,  though  with  difficulty,  beaten  Tod 
Owen  in  a  five-mile  race. 

“We’ve  got  a  different  club  from  what  we  had  the  last 
time  you  youngsters  met  on  runners,”  Hek  went  on. 

“A  very  different  club,”  Frank  promptly  admitted. 

“More  winnings  to  our  credit  nowadays,”  pursued  Hek. 

“There  used  to  be  so  feAv  to  Bradford’s  credit  that  the 
contests  were  almost  uninteresting,”  rallied  Hal. 

“Lad,”  rejoined  Hek,  solemnly,  “that  day  will  never 
come  again.  If  you  get  anything  from  our  lads  in  these 
days  you’ll  haA-e  to  work  for  it.  Don’t  I  know?” 

“We  always  did  have  to  work,”  went  on  Frank.  “We 
never  took  anything  easily  from  Bradford.” 

“What’s  that?”  demanded  Hal,  suddenly,  all  attention. 

For,  from  a  group  on  the  shore  loAver  down  the  bank, 
came  these  words : 

“Ten  to  eight  that  Owen  beats  Manley  in  the  last  race !” 

“Who’s  that  lunatic?”  quivered  Spofford,  turning  and 
looking  hard. 

“Doogue,”  said  Frank,  indifferently.  “By  the  looks  of 
the  package  of  money  he’s  showing  he's  prepared  to  go 
rather  heavy  against  me.” 

“Well,  he's  getting  a  chance  to  place  plenty  of  his 
money,”  retorted  Hal. 

Doogue  was  in  the  centre  of  a  group  of  mill  employes 
who  were  giving  a  portion  of  their  Saturday  half  holiday 
for  a  look  at  the  races. 
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“That  fellow  is  expressing  my  sentiments  as  to  the 
race,”  muttered  Hek.  “But  I’d  sooner  see  any  one  else 
backing  my  lad. 

“His  money’s  going  fast,”  muttered  Hal,  still  eyeing  the 
bettors  who  flocked  around  the  rogue. 

“Here  you  are!  Ten  to  eight  against  Manley!  Ten- 
eight  !  Ten-eight !  Ten-eight  that  Manley  is  second  horse 
— or  worse — to-day !” 

“Maybe  he’s  right,”  smiled  Manley. 

“Ugh!”  shivered  Hal.  “It  would  give  me  chills  to  see 
that  fellow  with  money  on  your  defeat.  Frank,  I  never 
wanted  to  see  you  win  more  than  to-day !” 

“  Then  I’ll  see  that  he  does,”  announced  a  laughing  voice 
behind  them,  and  Tod  Owen  stepped  into  the  group.  “Do 
you  really  want  to  win  to-day,  Frank?” 

“Of  course  I  do,”  replied  our  hero,  quickly.  “But  not 
a  thrown  race.  I  want  to  win  only  a  fair  race,  thank  you.” 

Still  Tod  looked  inquiringly  at  our  hero. 

“No;  it’s  good  of  you,  old  fellow,”  Frank  went  on,  in 
an  undertone.  “  Of  course  I  want  to  win,  as  I  always  want 
to  win  when  I  go  into  any  event.  But  there  would  be  no 
satisfaction  in  winning  a  race  that  was  passed  to  me — not 
even  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Doogue  lose  his  greasy 
money.  Beat  me,  if  you  can,  Tod,  and  I’ll  do  the  same  by 
you.  Each  of  us  must  go  in  determined  to  win.  But,  just 
the  same,  I  appreciate  your  offer  of  a  race  that  you  want 
for  yourself.” 

Now  the  preparations  out  on  the  courses  showed  that 
the  time  was  near  at  hand  for  the  start. 

Then  out  came  Jackets  and  Larabee,  Distleigh  and  Col¬ 
son  from  Bradford.  They  hurried  from  the  gym,  down 
to  the  little  wharf,  where  friends  waited  to  acljust  their 
skates  for  them. 

“Any  opinions  as  to  this  sprint?”  asked  Frank. 

“Distleigh  is  the  better  Bradford  man,”  replied  Tod, 
cautiously. 

“And  he  beat  Jackets  on  a  track  sprint,  you  know,” 
hazarded  Hek. 

“That’s  what  makes  Winston  dangerous  to-day,”  retorted 
Hal,  warmly.  “He’s  crazy  to  pay  Distleigh  back  for  the 
only  defeat  he  ever  met.” 

“Distleigh  is  too  big  and  long-legged  for  your  little 
man,”  declared  Hek.  “It’ll  be  even  easier  work  on  the 
ice  than  it  was  on  the  track.” 

Frank  refused  to  express  an  opinion,  though  he  had  one, 
and  a  firm  one. 

All  the  members  of  this  quartette  looked  on  with  eager 
interest  from  the  edge  of  the  course,  to  which  they  had 
moved  while  talking. 

There  stood  the  hundred-yard  men  close  to  the  line. 

Now,  at  the  word,  they  moved  into  place,  toeing  the 
scratch  with  great  precision. 

A  tense  moment,  and  then  they  were  off— whizz ! 

“Winston  !” 

“No;  Distleigh!” 

It  depended,  really,  on  the  point  of  view, 

I  hough  these  two  leaders  made  wonderfully  swift  starts, 


they  were  side  by  side  at  the  first  twenty  yards,  and  nearly 
so  at  sixty. 

But  Jackets,  with  that  swift  forward  hitch  that  Manley 
had  taught  him,  now  got  a  trifle  in  the  lead.  He  had  it  at 
ninety  yards,  though  Distleigh  was  working  like  a  steam 
engine. 

And  here  they  were  over  the  line,  Winston  leading  by 
hardly  three  feet — but  leading,  none  the  less ! 

Done  in  ten  and  three-fifths  seconds !  A  sprint  like  this 
does  not  keep  the  onlookers  guessing  long. 

Jackets  came  back  with  a  quiet  smile  of  satisfaction  pn 
his  face,  which  not  even  the  plaudits  of  the  spectators  could 
increase. 

He  had  beaten  the  only  sprinter  who  had  ever  defeated 
him,  and  that  was  enough. 

And  now  .  the  men  were  going  out  for  the  two  hundred 
and  twenty  yards. 

Hollister  looked  confident,  Prentiss  doughty.  Shirley 
and  Moore  glided  out  for  Bradford. 

Another  event  in  which  the  suspense  does  not  last  for 
long. 

They  were  at  the  line  and  off,  these  young  skaters  who 
moved  to  the  tune  of  loud  cheers. 

Then  the  crowd  stopped  and  held  its  breath. 

How  these  youngsters  were  flying,  and  all  in  a  bunch ! 

Then  it  was  over.  Shirley  the  winner  by  a  record  of 
twenty-one  and  a  fifth  seconds. 

It  was  wonderfully  good  junior  time — but  made  hy  a 
Bradford  man,  Manley  remembered. 

Hek  was  jubilant. 

“Don't  I  know?”  he  whispered  to  Frank,  as  Hal  left 
and  hurried  to  the  gym  to  put  himself  in  readiness  for 
the  mile. 

It  was  Evans,  of  Bradford,  who  kept  them  waiting  for 
the  start  of  the  quarter. 

But  he  hurried  down  to  the  ice  at  last,  though  he  at¬ 
tended  leisurely  to  the  fitting  of  his  skates. 

Bransen,  who  was  to  do  the  quarter  with  him,  was  whirl¬ 
ing  nimbly  back  and  forth  over  the  edge  ice. 

McGuire  and  Cranston,  who  had  tested  their  skates 
thoroughly,  now  waited  impatiently  near  the  starting  line. 

But  at  last  Evans  was  ready.  He  took  two  or  three 
swift  dashes,  then  glided  over  to  the  officials. 

And  now  they  were  at  the  line.’  But  Frank  and  Joe  were 
hurrying  toward  the  gym  to  attend  to  their  own  dressing. 

Our  two  young  five-nailers  were  busy  getting  into  their 
tights  when  the  cheers  outside  told  them  that  it  was  over, 
this  quarter-mile. 

“Wonder  who  got  it?”  quivered  Hal,  who,  also  in  the 
locker-room,  was  now  tying  up  his  skating  shoes. 

But  the}  uere  not  long  in  doubt,  for  Jackets  came  in 
with  the  news. 

“Evans— Bradford  I”  grunted  the  little  fellow. 

^  lint  on  earth  ailed  McGuire?”  Questioned  Frank. 

“Went,  like  a  good  one,  but  Evans  went  just  a  little 
faster.  He  won  by  three  yards,  about.  Poor  Cranston 

came  ^  last  of  all.  Guess  he  isn't  used  to  his  new  skates. 
But  lies  fearfully  worried,  just  the  same.” 
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"Ob*  pshaw!"  uttered  Frank.  “Some  one  has  to  win, 
and  some  one  else  has  to  lose.  But  say !  We've  lost  two 
of  the  five  events  already !” 

“If  I  lose  the  mile,”  growled  Hal,  standing  up,  “I’ll 
resign.” 

“No,  you  won't,”  retorted  Frank.  “We  wouldn’t  let 
vou.” 

V 

“I’d  ought  to  resign,  if  I  lose.” 

“Then,  if  Joe  and  I  lose,  we  ought  to  get  out  of  the  club, 
too — is  that  what  you  mean  ?” 

“Of  course  I  don’t,”  grunted  Hal.  “But  I’ve  got  Hep- 
nak  against  me.” 

Hal  said  no  more,  for  just  then  Tod  came  back  into  the 
locker-room  from  the  gym. 

Not  a  word  from  Lon  Humphrey.  It  was  the  first  time 
that  he  had  been  picked  to  run  with  one  of  the  club’s  lead¬ 
ers  like  Hal.  Humphrey  was  silent  and  anxious. 

And  now  the  call  came  for  the  milers.  Hal  and  his  skat¬ 
ing  mate  hurried  out. 

“We’ve  got  to  be  out  in  time  to  see  the  finish,  Joe,”  pro¬ 
posed  Frank. 

The  mile  was  to  be  on  a  course  with  a  turn,  so  that  the 
finish  would  be  over  the  starting  line. 

They  were  lacing  their  shoes,  these  young  five-milers, 
when  they  heard  the  yells  that  followed  the  start. 

But  Manley  lingered  to  inspect  his  racing  skates  with 
great  care. 

Then,  again,  he  tested  the  soles  of  his  shoes. 

Joe,  too,  was  making  his  preparations  with  minute  care. 

Then  they  stepped  down  to  the  ice,  where  their  skates 
were  fitted. 

The  milers  were  out  of  sight  around  the  first  bend  in 
the  river. 

“Who  was  leading?”  demanded  Frank. 

“Nip  and  tuck  between  Hal  and  Hepnak,”  Jackets  re¬ 
plied. 

“And  Humphrey?” 

“Almost  bunched  with  them.” 

The  noise  out  on  the  ice  and  along  the  banks  pro¬ 
claimed  the  fact  that  the  milers  were  now  in  sight  again 
on  the  home  stretch. 

Frank  was  up  and  whizzing  over  to  the  finish  line. 

From  a  head-on  view  it  seemed  impossible  to  tell  whether 
Hal  or  Gus  was  ahead,  so  close  were  they. 

Behind  them  Humphrey  was  hanging  on  with  the  grit 
of  a  bulldog. 

Frank  had  not  imagined  that  there  was  such  speed  and 
endurance  in  Humphrey,  as  he  now  showed  against  a  vet¬ 
eran  junior  like  Hal. 

And  here  they  were,  still  coming,  and  still  nip  and  tuck, 
though  Hepnak’s  mate  was  now  hopelessly  distanced. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  eighth  Hal  was  leading, 
though  so  slightly  that  one  good  spurt  by  Hepnak  might 
turn  the  scales. 

On  they  came,  whizzing  at  the  best  speed  possible  to 
the  three  leaders. 

Hal  spurted,  with  that  forward  hitch.  It  was  good  for 

another  yard  of  L'ain. 


Another  hitch,  and  nearly  another  yard. 

And  now  they  were  close  to  the  line — over  it! 

It  was  Hal's,  by  nearly  four  yards,  and  with  Humphrey 
almost  up  at  Hepnak’s  side. 

But  the  time  was  what  amazed  the  onlookers.  Three 
minutes,  nine  and  two-fifth  seconds ! 

“Got  your  Manley  nerve  on?”  asked  Joe,  with  a  laugh. 

“Why?” 

“Well,  we^ve  got  two  events  so  far,  and  Bradford  has 
the  same  number.  If  you  and  I  fall  down,  Frank,  it’s  a 
blue  day  for  Woodstock.” 

From  close  in  shore  came  the  challenge  of  Doogue  to 
the  crowd. 

“Ten  to  eight  on  Tod  Owen!  Ten-eight!  Ten-eight! 
Any  more  money  wanted?” 

“That  ought  to  make  you  win,  if  nothing  else  would,” 
uttered  Joe,  disgustedly. 

“I  don’t  need  that  to  make  me  win — if  I  can!”  flashed 
Manley. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

FRANK  AND  TOD  CROSS  THE  LINE. 

Such  a  cheer  as  went  up  when  the  quartette  of  five- 
milers  started ! 

It  was  the  kind  of  cheer  that  can  come  only  from  sport 
lovers. 

Little  heed  was  paid  to  the  order  at  the  start. 

In  a  five-mile  race  over  the  ice  there  is  time  to  wait 
for  the  lead. 

I 

There  is  always  the  possibility — the  hope — that  the 
other  fellow  will  make  too  strong  a  start  and  tire  himself 
out  before  the  last  mile  is  fairly  entered. 

But  these  contestants  from  Woodstock  and  Bradford 
were  too  old  hands  at  skating  to  do  any  of  that  sort  of 
thing. 

Each  one  of  the  quartette — big  Leeson  was  entered  with 
Tod — had  made  a  good,  strong  start,  but  not  too  brilliant 
a  one. 

Tod  went  a  trifle  in  the  lead  in  the  first  quarter,  but 
Manley  was  hanging  to  him  fairly  closely,  and  without 
marked  effort. 

Joe  was  just  behind  Manley,  with  Leeson  seven  or  eight 
yards  to  the  rear. 

At  the  first  half  the  positions  were  hardly  changed. 

But  this  the  great  majority  of  the  spectators  did  not 
see.  The  racers  were  now  around  the  bend  that  shut  Wood- 
stock  out  from  view. 

There  were  not  a  few  spectators,  however,  along  the 
whole  course,  for  not  a  few  had  skated  up  along  the  edges 
of  the  course  some  time  before. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Manley?”  piped  one  impatient  man. 
“Can’t  you  tie  Owen  on  behind?” 

Frank  smiled,  without  turning. 

“I've  got  last  year’s  record  to  beat,  as  well  as  Tod,”  he 
was  thinking  to  himself. 
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■Hut  could  lie  outdo  that  performance  of  the  season  before? 

It  had  been  wonderfully  good  time  for  a  junior — nine¬ 
teen  minutes  and  seven  seconds! 

\nd  it  had  been  done,  too,  after  several  weeks  spent  in 
skating,  instead  of  with  only  five  days  of  preparation. 

“But  I’d  better  let  the  record  out  of  my  thoughts  for 
the  present,  and  be  content  with  beating  Tod,”  he  smiled 
to  himself,  as  they  neared  the  end  of  the  first  mile  and 
Tod  was  almost  another  yard  in  the  lead. 

Joe's  skates  were  clicking  close  behind  our  hero,  too — * 
another  warning. 

East  the  mile,  Manley  spurted  a  little. 

lie  employed  his  old  forward  hitch,  that  had  won  him 
the  race  the  year  before. 

But  Tod  retorted,  with  a  longer  stride.  ^ 

It  seemed  to  come  almost  without  effort,  and  it  puz- 
::!ed  the  Woodstock  captain. 

“How  much  of  a  new  trick  has  he  got  there?”  wondered 
Frank  with  a  start  ^f  uneasiness. 

It  was  too  early  yet  to  try  to  wear  out  Tod’s  endurance 
by  a  long  stretch  of  racking  work. 

That  might  be  employed  later  on. 

For  the  present,  however,  Frank  decided  to  devote  him¬ 
self  to  a  gradual,  steady  effort  to  get  two  or  three  yards 
ahead  of  the  Bradford  champion. 

Even  this  appeared  difficult  to  do. 

Tod,  certainly,  was  skating  wonderfully  better  than  he 
had  done  the  year  before.  / 

^  et,  by  dint  of  steady,  hard  work,  just  before  two  miles 
had  been  covered,  Frank  got  himself  abreast  of  the  Brad¬ 
ford  bov,  and  slowly,  very  slowly,  gained. 

“ Harder  than  I  was  a  year  ago?”  hailed  Tod,  in  a  low 
voice,  as  Frank  got  a  shade  past  him. 

Frank  nodded,  briefly. 

He  wanted  all  his  wind  for  the  long  ordeal  ahead  of  him. 

When  there  is  no  race  on  five  miles  seem  nothing  to  skate. 

In  a  race,  however,  the  distance  seems  appalling  when 
the  leaders  are  going  neck  and  neck. 

Ahead  of  'them  was  a  little  crowd  gathered  with  the  offi¬ 
cials  at  the  turn. 

“I’ve  got  to  pass  that  turn  in  the  lead,”  gritted  Manley. 

Though  he  would  not  allow  himself  to  be  tired  out  with 
the  race  but  half  covered,  yet  Manley  did  put  in  all  the 
steam  that  he  thought  safe. 

He  was  ahead,  now.  He  kept  the  lead  to  the  turn,  and 
started  on  the  home  stretch  nearly  two  yards  in  advance 
of  Tod  Owen. 

Yet  in  the  next  mile  Owen  gave  it  to  him  hard  and  un¬ 
relentingly. 

“Is  he  up  to  my  old  trick— trying  to  tire  me  out?” 
wondered  Manley. 

The  wind  was  against  them  here. 

Manley  bent  forward  slightly  more,  in  order  to  cut  the 
v  if  id  to  better  advantage,  yet  he  was  careful  not  to  lean 
too  far  over. 

Flick !  click !  rang  Tod’s  skates,  just  behind  our  hero. 
Joe  was  now  ten  yards  behind  Owen,  with  Leeson  forty 
yards  to  the  rear  of  Prescott. 


“1  hope  'Fod’s  doing  li is  best  now,”  gritted  Frank,  “lie 
has  surely  got  me  close  to  my  best.” 

In  the  fourth  mile  of  a  five-mile  race  it  is  almost  better 
to  be' second  man,  if  the  distance  behind  the  leader  be  not 
more  than  a  yard  or  two. 

It  is  in  this  fourth  mile  that  the  strategic  game  for  en¬ 
durance  must  be  most  carefully  played. 

To  be  in  the  lead,  with  the  other  fellow  so  close  that  he 
may  pass  at  any  second  is  bound  to  get  on  the  nerves  of 
the  first  man,  especially  if  he  is  anxious  not  to  increase 
his  own  steam  for  the  time  being. 

But  Manley  held  on  as  best  he  could,  not  making  the 
mistake  of  using  himself  up  too  much  to  be  in  good  con¬ 
dition  during  the  last  mile — yes,  the  very  last  quarter  of 
all! 

% 

YTet,  at  the  end  of  that  fourth  mile,  Tod  was  ranging 
up  alongside. 

In  the  early  stretch  of  the  fifth  they  were  neck  and  neck  ! 

Joe,  with  Leeson  safely  out  of  the  way,  but  himself 
something  like  twenty-five  yards  behind  the  leaders,  saw 
and  groaned. 

“Manley  can’t  be  beat — mustn’t  be!”  he  gasped,  in¬ 
wardly. 

And  here,  just  above  the  bend,  there  were  now  fully 
three-score  of  spectators. 

“Lose  him,  Manley !” 

“Let  the  plug  out!  Show  more  steam,  Frank!” 

“You’ve  got  him  going.  Tod!  Sit  on  the  safety  valve 
and  win  now,  if  you  have  to  blow  up  the  boiler !” 

“Go  it,  Manley.  Never  mind  to-morrow!  Think  of 
now !” 

All  of  which  was  about  as  helpful  as  spectators’  advice 
ever  is. 

“Go  it,  Frank!  Make  a  spurt!  You’ve  got  to!” 

“Let  your  feet  out,  Tod,  and  you  can  get  by!” 

Manlev’s,  friends  in  the  crowd  began  to  feel  uneasv. 

They  felt  that  their  favorite  was  not  showing  up  in 
his  best  form. 

Yet  none  knew  as  our  hero  did  what  a  terribly  difficult 
thing  it  was  to  get  ahead  of  Tod  Owen. 

Both  were  fighting  and  straining  now.  They  flew  along 
on  their  flashing  runners. 

Nip  and  tuck !  Neck  and  neck ! 

First  one  would  gain  a  few  inches,  and  then  the  other 
would  regain  it,  perhaps  to  get  a  shade  in  the  lead. 

By  the  time  that  they  had  covered  all  but  the  last  half 
mile,  Tod  was  more  than  a  foot  ahead — to  the  astonish¬ 
ment  of  most  of  those  who  had  waited  above  the  bend. 

“What's  the  matter  with  you,  Manley?” 

“Go  it,  Tod!  It's  your  day!” 

“What  can  be  the  matter  with  me?”  wondered  Frank,  al¬ 
most  dismally.  “I  can’t  seem  to  do  anything  with  him!” 

Yet  an  onlooker  would  have  known  had  he  been  a  judge 
of  skating,  that  Manley  was  doing  magnificent  work  in  the 
skating. 

But  so  was  Tod  Owen. 

And  now,  as  they  broke  into  view  around  the  bend,  the 
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hundreds  near  the  finish  line  could  make  out  that  Tod 
Owen  was  slightly  ahead. 

Those  who  were  nearer  could  make  out,  in  fact,  that  Tod 
was  moving  a  half  a  yard  to  the  front  of  Manley. 

The  last  quarter !  Something  must  give  soon  ! 

Both  leaders  bent  to  their  work.  How  their  feet  flew ! 

Manley  was  working  his  hitch  for  all  it  was  worth.  Tod 
was  lengthening  his  stroke  with  a  reckless  disregard  for 
wind. 

Yet  the  length  of  his  stroke  did  not  seem  to  affect  the 
number  that  he  made  in  a  minute. 

Hats  were  bobbing  up  and  down  in  the  air,  cheers,  shrill 
whistles  and  appeals  went  up  in  a  babel  of  discordant 

soimd. 

“  Oh,  Manley !  Brace  up !” 

“Tod  wins!” 

“No!  Steam,  Frank,  steam !” 

“Come  on,  lad  !”  yelled  old  Hek,  in  an  ecstasy  of  joy. 

Vimfully  did  Tod  respond.  The  elixir  of  victory  was  in 
his  veins — of  victory  over  Frank  Manley. 

And  Frank? 

He  strove,  he  fought,  he  fairly  threw  himself  ahead  on 
the  runners. 

What  was  that  ahead  ?  The  finish  line ! 

One  supreme  effort  by  both  young  athletes,  and  they 
hurled  themselves  over  the  line. 

But  to  the  great  amazement  of  at  least  seventy-five  per 
cent,  of  the  people  there,  Manley  had  gone  over  the  line 
second,  with  Tod  Owen  a  full  and  clean  two  yards  in  the 
lead! 

Then  Bradford  rooters  cheered  alone,  for  Woodstock 
folks  seemed  dazed. 

Both  young  captains  had  slid  some  distance  past  the 

line. 

But  now,  as  Tod  slowred  up,  Manley  stopped  at  bis  side, 
holding  out  his  hand.  He  gripped  Tod’s  hand,  crying 
cheerily : 

“  Congratulations  on  a  stiff  race,  fairly  won !” 

“Pm  more  astonished  than  you!”  gasped  Tod. 

“I’m  not  astonished  at  all,”  declared  Frank.  “I  felt  it 
coming  in  the  last  mile.  You  lead  to-day,  Tod,  and  yours 
truly  is  second  best.” 

Then  to  the  music  of  cheers  the  two  young  captains 
skated  back,  arm  in  arm. 

They  were  in  season  to  hear  the  time  announced — 
eighteen  minutes  and  fifty-eight  seconds. 

Manley  had,  then,  beaten  his  last  winter’s  time  by  con¬ 
siderable  ! 

Out  on  the  edge  of  the  ice  came  one  man,  and  then 
moved  closer  to  the  course,  counting  the  ends  of  the  folded 
bills  stacked  between  his  fingers. 

Doogue — with  the  money  he  had  won  betting  against 

our  hero! 

He  glanced  over  and  caught  Frank’s  indignant  eye  for 

a  second — then  laughed. 

This  humiliation  was  worse  than  losing  the  race! 


CHAPTER  X. 

Tilt)  COUNCIL  OP  WAR. 

The  crowd  had  begun  to  disperse. 

Skating  toward  the  shore,  Frank  seated  himself  at  the 
little  wharf,  removed  his  skates,  and  then  looked  around. 

He  was  not  long  in  espying  Kitty  Dunstan. 

She  was  chatting  with  Grace  and  with  Fanny  Jackson. 

As  Frank  approached,  Kitty  moved  away  from  her 
friends,  and  hastened  over  to  greet  him. 

“I  haven’t  a  word  of  excuse  to  offer,”  he  smiled. 

“You  don’t  need  any  excuse,”  Miss  Dunstan  replied, 
promptly. 

“Thank  you.” 

“Of  course  you  didn’t  expect  to  go  on  winning  forever. 
You  niust  lose  sometimes.” 

“And  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  I  can’t 
find  fault  with  myself.  I  did  my  best,  and  Tod  outskated 
me.” 

“Oh,  well,  there  will  be  other  days  on  the  ice,”  an¬ 
swered  Kit,  the  smile  not  leaving  her  eyes. 

“I  am  sorry,  though,  for  those  who  had  faith  enough 
in  me  to  bet  on  me.  More  sorry,  still,  that  Doogue  won 
their  money.” 

“It  won’t  do  him  any  good,”  declared  Kit,  with  an  air 
of  conviction.  “Money  never  really  helps  the  evil-minded.” 

“You  are  going  home  now?” 

“Yes.  Fannie,  Grace  and  I  are  going  to  be  at  the  house 
to-night.  We  were  -wondering  if  it  would  be  any  use  to 
pass  the  word  to  three  young  men  we  know.” 

“All  the  use  in  the  world,  Kit,  if  one  thing  doesn’t  in¬ 
terfere.” 

Then,  after  glancing  about  him  to  make  sure  that  no 
one  was  too  close  to  th£m,  Manley  went  on  in  a  low  tone : 

“Kit,  it  can’t  be  denied  that  Doogue  has  placed  me  in 
a  bad  fix.  He  has  had  to  lie  to  do  it,  of  course,  but  he  can 
make  a  great  deal  of  trouble  for  me  if  I  don’t  find  the  way 
to  beat  his  wicked  game.  So  I  am  going  to  take  Hal 
and  Joe  for  a  little  walk,  and  talk  it  over  with  them.  I’ve 
got  to  see  if  we  can’t  hit  upon  some  plan  for  defeating  this 
rascal.  Now  that  the  races  are  over,  I’ve  got  a  free  hand 
to  work.” 

“Then,  I’m  afraid  you  won’t  be  up  to-night.  Never 
mind,  my  dear.  We  shall  be  there,  if  you  have  the  time 
to  come,  and  if  not  we  shall  know  that  you  are  engaged 
in  work  whose  success  will  make  us  as  happy  as  it  will  you. 
Success !  Victory !” 

With  a  quick,  gentle  pressure  of  his  hand,  Kit  was  gone. 

But  Frank  had  not.  far  to  look  for  his  chums.  They 
were  talking  with  the  other  two  girls,  -while,  at  a  little 
distance,  one  of  the  Dunstan  sleighs  waited. 

“Miss  Dunstan  says  you  want  us,”  remarked  Joe,  as  he 
and  Hal  hurried  over  to  their  chief. 

“Yes;  after  we’ve  dressed,  I  want  a  little  talk  with  you.” 

Hal  was  already  out  of  skating  rig.  He  waited  in  the 
gym  office  until  his  two  friends  came  out  from  the  locker- 
room. 
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“And  now?”  spoke  Hal. 

“Suppose  we  take  a  walk,”  replied  Frank.  “I  have  al¬ 
ways  found  that  one  can  think  better  when  in  motion.” 

They  were  well  away  from  the  gym,  and  walking  down 
one  of  the  quieter  streets  of  the  town  before  Manley  spoke 
again. 

“The  time  is  short,  now,  for  us  to  handle  Doogue,”  were 
Manley’s  first  words.  “He  has  lied,  of  course — has  per¬ 
jured  himself,  in  fact,  in  his  complaint.  Now,  when  a  man 
lies,  there  is  always  some  weak  point  in  his  armor.  We've 
got  to  find  that  weak  spot.  For  I  must - ” 

“Beat  him  in  court,”  supplied  Joe,  with  energy. 

“That  wouldn’t  be  enough!”  retorted  Frank,  his  eyes 
flashing. 

“What,  then?” 

“  I  shan’t  be  satisfied  until  I  have  driven  Doogue  out  of 
town  for  good !” 

“Whew!  That  is  vindictive  for  you!”  cried  Joe. 

“Aou’re  wrong  there,”  Frank  went  on,  with  something 
like  his  old  smile.  “This  isn’t  vindictiveness.” 

“What,  then?” 

“Self-defense,  pure  and  simple!  If  I  merely  beat  Doo¬ 
gue  out  on  this  one  case,  he’ll  still  be  in  town  and  watch¬ 
ing  for  a  better  chance  to  settle  with  me.  I  shall  never 
be  free  from  danger — even  from  annoyance — as  long  as 
that  rascal  remains  in  town.” 

“What  do  you  plan  to  do,  then?”  questioned  Hal. 

“We  must  watch  him.  A  fellow  like  Doogue  will  bear 
watching  all  the  time,  and  the  fellow  who  watches  Doogue 
will  learn  a  good  deal  about  him.  For  that  fellow  simply 
can  t.  go  straight.  This  attempt  against  me  surely  isn’t 
all  he’s  doing  that  he  shouldn’t  do.  I  must  know  every¬ 
thing  about  Doogue  that  can  be  known.  First  of  all,  what 
he's  doing  from  moment  to  moment.  F’or  that  matter, 
what  he  will  do  to-night.” 

“1 11  cover  that  for  you,”  volunteered  Joe.  “A  man  with 
a  store  can  be  watched.  If  he  goes  away  from  his  store, 
I'll  know  where  he  goes.”  , 

But  Doogue  mustn’t  see  you  wratching  him.  He’s  crafty 
enough  to  lead  you  a  great  old  fool  chase  if  he  suspects.” 

“He  won’t  suspect,”  grinned  Joe.  “I’ll  put  some  one 
else  on  his  track.  He  won’t  suspect.  See  here,  I’ll  do 
that  now  and  report  to  you  again.  Where  shall  I  find  you  ?” 

“  How  long  will  it  take  you  ?” 

“Not  more  than  ten  minutes.” 

“Then  Hal  and  I  will  be  back*here  by  that  time.” 

Joe  went  off  swiftly,  without  another  word. 

T hat s  just  like  old  Joe,”  laughed  Hal.  “He  starts 
right  off  on  a  thing,  without  a  word  of  explanation.” 

“Joe  doesn't  need  to  expl  iin,”  rejoined  Manley.  “He 
generally  knows  what  he’s  doing.  He  doesn’t  slip  on  many 
banana  peels  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings.” 

“  But  what  can  you  find  out  about  Doogue  in  this  town  ?” 

“  I  don’t  know  yet,  Hal.  Failing  here,  I  shall  look  up  his 
record  in  other  places  where  he  has  business.  I  may 
start  Jackets  on  the  trail  in  the  morning.” 

The  two  chums  strolled  along,  but  were  back  on  time  at 
the  appointed  corner. 


Joe  was  not  there. 

He  kept  them  waiting  five  minutes  at  least. 

Then  he  hurried  up,  and  one  look  at  his  face  told  that 
he  brought  news. 

“I  put  a  kid  friend  of  mine  on  the  watch,”  whispered 
Joe,  eagerly.  “The  kid  went  in  the  store  and  bought  a 
paper.  He  was  the  only  customer  in  the  store,  for  Doogue 
isn’t  doing  much  business  here  since  he  had  you  arrested. 
Well,  the  kid  made  some  slighting  remark  about  Frank 
Manley,  and  Doogue  just  naturally  joined  in.  Then 
Doogue  got  mad  and  said  he  was  going  over  to  Barberville 
this  evening  to  see  his  lawyer.  Oh,  he’s  going  to  fix  the  case 
up  so  strong  that  you’ll  learn  something  behind  bars!’’ 

“Was  that  all?”  asked  Hal. 

“It  ought  to  be  enough  for  the  present,”  Joe  retorted. 
“It  tells  us  where  Doogue  expects  to  be  this  evening,  and 
on  what  business.  It  only  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  rascal  spoke  the  truth.” 

“But  what  can  we  do  if  Doogue  does  gp  to  see  his 
lawyer?  We  can’t  very  well  be  present  while  the  pair  are 
talking  it  over,”  objected  Hal. 

“Probably  not,”  admitted  Joe.  “Yet  we  might  find  a 
way  to  hear  what  is  said.” 

“We  might,”  assented  Frank,  thoughtfully.  “Jackets 
is  small  enough,  and  nimble  enough,  to  get  in  almost  any¬ 
where.  I’m  not  sure  we  could  work  it,  but  it  would  be 
worth  while  thinking  it  over,  anyway.  Suppose  we  go 
down  to  the  store  and  talk  it  over.  Where’s  your  kid, 
Joe  ?” 

“Still  hanging  around  near  Doogue’s  store.” 

“Then  tell  him  where  to  find  you,  at  need,  and  join  us.” 

Frank  and  Hal  entered  the  store,  briskly,  but  Tom 

* 

Greenheart,  the  clerk,  got  in  Frank’s  way. 

“Mr.  Manley,  Miss  Dunstan  ’phoned  that  you  were  to 
call  her  up  the  instant  you  arrived.” 

Frank  wheeled  and  stepped  to  the  telephone. 

It  was  in  an  agitated  voice  that  Kitty  answered  him  from 
the  other  end  of  the  wire. 

“Oh,  Frank,  I’m  so  glad  to  speak  to  you.  Come  up  at 
once!  And  bring  one  or  two  of  the  fellows  with  you,  if 
-vou  don’t  have  to  lose  time  in  getting  them.” 

“But  what’s  the  news?” 

“Oh,  I  can’t  tell  you  now.  But  it’s  wonderfully  import¬ 
ant!  Hurry!” 

Joe  was  entering  the  store  at  that  moment. 

Wheeling,  Manley  got  his  chums  by  the  arm  and  hur¬ 
ried  them  out  of  the  store. 

Not  until  he  had  turned  them  into  the  road  that  led  up 
to  the  great  house  on  the  hill  did  Manley  explain  that  Kittv 
wanted  them  in  a  hurry. 

“She  wouldn't  waste  our  time  to-night.”  declared  Man- 
ley.  “She  knows  how  busy  we  expected  to  be.” 

Then  they  broke  into  the  best  rim  they  could  keep  up 
on  that  frozen,  slippery  sleigh  track. 

Kitty  herself  let  them  in  at  the  front  door  before  thev 
had  time  to  ring. 

“Oh,  such  news !”  she  cried,  radiantly,  and  then  led  them 
down  the  hall  and  into  the  musioroopi. 
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Grace  ami  Fannie  were  there,  looking  highly  pleased. 

“Now,  for  the  news!”  cried  Kit,  perching  herself,  in  her 
excitement,  on  one  corner  of  the  centre-table,  while  one 
banging  foot,  peeping  out  under  the  bottom  of  her  skirt, 
could  not  keep  still. 

“We  got  out  of  the  sleigh  before  we  reached  the  house,” 
began  Grace. 

“So  we  could  walk  the  rest  of  the  way,”  supplemented 
Fannie. 

‘‘And  so  we  happened  upon  them  at  the  gate,”  Kitty 
went  on. 

“Wasn't  it  wonderfully  fortunate?”  cried  Fannie. 

‘‘And  to  think  that  a  minute  earlier  or  sooner,  and  we 
wouldn't  have  met  them !”  from  Grace. 

“And  if  Kit  hadn’t  happened  to  know  them!”  This 
from  Fannie. 

“Well,  anyway,  it  all  happened  just  right!” 

“And  the  most  wonderful  luck!” 

“Girls,”  broke  in  Kitty,  severely,  “if  you  do  so  much 
talking  and  offer  so  little  information,  then  it  will  be  at 
least  Wednesday  before  Frank  knows  a  blessed  thing  about 
this  business.” 

“And  it’s  his  business,  too!”  cried  Grace,  eagerly. 

“I  should  say  it  was!”  declared  Fannie. 

“Thank  you  all,”  laughed  Frank.  “I’m  learning  fast.” 

“You  tell  it,  Kit,”  begged  Grace. 

“Yes!  Do!”  chimed  in  Fannie. 

“I’d  like  to,  if  I  could  make  myself  heard  in  all  this 
clatter,”  retorted  Kitty,  sweetly. 

Then  her  glance  falling  on  a  decorative  bronze  sword  on 
the  wall,  Kitty  jumped  down  and  ran  to  it. 

Taking  the  sword  from  its  place,  Kitty  wheeled  about, 
resumed  her  perch  on  the  table,  and  looked  severely  at  her 
girl  chums. 

“Can  I  have  quiet?”  she  demanded,  severely. 

Then  she  was  allowed  to  get  at  the  thread  of  her  story. 

“Last  summer,”  began  Kitty,  “when  papa  was  having 
that  road  cut  through  the  grove  at  the  back,  two  of  the 
workmen  were  a  pair  of  Swedes — brothers.  They  are  good 
workmen,  but  rather  stupid  fellows,  and  they  don’t  speak 
very  much  English. 

“Well,  when  came  to  the  gate  to-night,  they  were 
tramping  along  the  road  just  ahead  of  us.  Headed  for 
Barberville,  they  told  me.  It  seems  that  they  have  had 
some  wood  chopping  to  do  down  by  the  river.  Their  job 
was  finished  to-day,  so  they  were  off  in  search  of  a  new  job. 

“They  knew,  of  course,  Frank,  that  you  and  I  are  great 
friends.  One  of  the  big  fellows  started  to  say  that  he 
hoped  you  wouldn’t  get  in  trouble,  for  you  didn’t  deserve 
to.  They  saw  Doogue  trying  to  club  you  when  you  were 
in  the  air-hole  holding  Joe  up.” 

“They  did ?”  Frank  broke  in,  eagerly. 

“So  the  first  Swede  said,  and  then  the  other  nudged 
him  and  spoke  to  him  in  Swedish.  Then  the  fellow  who 
had  told  me  that  much  closed  up  and  didn’t  want  to  say  a 
word  more. 

“But  you  can  rest  assured  that  I  didn’t  mean  to  let  him 
.top  talking  at  that  point.  It  was  difficult,  for  the  fellow 


didn't  want  to  say  anything  more.  It  seems  they’re  both 
afraid  of  being  hauled  into  court.” 

“I  should  say  they  would  be  hauled  into  court!”  flashed 
Frank. 

“And  those  great  stupids,”  Fannie  went  on,  “are  afraid 
that  they’d  get  into  some  trouble  themselves.  I  tried  to  tell 
thjem  that  they  would  be  only  witnesses,  but  I  couldn’t  get 
it  into  their  awfully  thick  heads.  They  were  positive  that 
court  meant  trouble. 

“But  right  there  Fannie  happened  to  break  in,  and, 
while  she  was  talking  to  them,  I  turned  to  Grace  and  whis¬ 
pered  to  her  in  French  to  hurry  to  the  house  and  get  you 
on.  the  telephone.  If  she  couldn’t  get  you  she  was  to  keep 
on  trying  until  she  landed  some  Up  and  At  ’Em  Boy. 
Whoever  she  got  she  was  to  tell  to  hurry  up  here  as  fast 
as  he  could  possibly  travel.  He  was  to  go  to  the  house, 
but  not  by  way  of  the  gate. 

“Well,  then,  wdiile  Grace  was  telephoning,  I  tried  again 
to  make  those  stupid  Swedes  understand  that  they  couldn’t 
get  in  any  trouble,  and  would  only  be  helping  the  course 
of  justice.  But  the  very  sound  of  ‘justice’  seemed  to  scare 
them  worse  than  ever. 

“So  then  I  tried  to  gather  from  them  just  what  they  had 
seen.  They  were  on  their  way  to  work,  near  the  river,  when 
they  saw,  from  a  distance,  that  wretch  Doogue  trying  to 
beat  your  brains  out  with  a  pole. 

“Stupid  as  they  are,  the  Swedes  knew  that  wasn’t  right. 
They  didn’t  yell,  but  just  gripped  their  axes  and  started  to 
run  through  the  woods  to  the  ice.  Then  you  whistled,  and 
they  saw  all  the  fellows  coming  to  your  aid. 

“So  then  the  cautious  Swede  of  the  pair  told  the  other 
that  they’d  better  not  mix  in ;  that  you  were  safe,  and  that 
they  could  save  themselves  a  good  deal  of  trouble  by  keeping 
in  the  background. 

“And  so,  though  those  big  fellows  had  heard  something 
about  your  arrest,  they  were  going  to  leave  town  without 
telling  any  one  what  they  had  seen.” 

“Where  are  those  Swedes  now?”  asked  Frank. 

“I’m  coming  to  that,”  went  on  Kitty,  eagerly.  “Well, 
Grace  strolled  down  to  the  gate,  and  Fannie  took  her  cue 
to  try  her  hand  again  at  talking  with  the  Swedes.  That 
gave  Grace  a  chance  to  tell  me  that  she  hadn’t  been  able 
to  get  you,  but  had  got  one  of  the  fellows,  and  that  he  was 
headed  for  the  house  as  fast  as  possible.  Then  Grace  went 
back  to  the  house. 

“I  kept  on  talking  f  ;  the  Swedes,  holding  them  here  In 
spite  of  themselves,  until*  Grace  came  out  again  to  drop  a 
hint  that  it  was  all  right.  The  boy  had  arrived.  Grace 
had  handed  him  her  pocketbook  and  told  him  to  follow  those 
Swedes  to  Jericho,  if  necessary.  She  managed  it  so  quietly 
that  your  boy  was  even  then  hiding,  ready  to  follow  the 
Swedes  away.” 

“Which  one  of  the  fellows  was  it?”  asked  Manley, 
quickly. 

“Cranston.” 

“Oh,  well,  he’s  a  bright  enough  chap.  He’ll  know  what 
to  do.  So  the  Swedes  went  away?” 

‘iYes  ;  headed  for  Barberville.” 
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“Which  l  guess  means,  fellows,”  said  Frank,  turning  to 
his  chums,  “that  we’d  better  make  lightning  time  to  Bar- 
berville  ourselves.” 

“You’ll  do  nothing  of  the  sort,”  contradicted  Kitty. 

Sliding  from  her  perch,  she  ran  to  the  doorway,  which 
she  barred  with  her  sword. 

“Do  you  want  to  spoil  it  all?”  she  demanded,  reproach¬ 
fully. 

“Very  likely  I  am  stupid,  then,”  smiled  Frank.  “What 
do  you  want  me  to  do?” 

“You?  You’ll  stay  right  here,”  retorted  Miss  Dunstan, 
decisively,  “until  we  get  a  telephone  message  from  Cran¬ 
ston.  He  has  his  instructions  from  Grace.” 

“He  certainly  has,”  asserted  Miss  Scott. 

“Well,  then,”  laughed  Frank,  sinking  into  a  chair,  “it 
seems  that  Fm  in  the  hands  of  my  friends.  Uncommonly 
good  friends,  too !” 

“Uncommonly  charming  friends,  anyway,”  amended  Joe, 
unblushingly. 

Six  months  before  Hal  would  have  fainted  at  hearing 
Joe  utter  such  a  graceful  speech. 

But  J oe  was  improving ! 


CHAPTER  XI. 

CRANSTON  ON  THE  JUMP. 

“I  wish  Frank  Manley,  or  some  one,  were  here,”  grunted 
Cranston  to  himself,  as  he  crouched  behind  a  great  tree 
close  to  the  Dunstan  wall. 

Down  the  road  he  could  make  out  the  figure  of  the  two 
Swedes,  still  lingering  near  the  girls. 

“I  wonder  how  Frank,  or  Hal,  or  Joe  would  handle  this 
matter?”  reflected  Cranston,  uneasily. 

Ah !  The  Swedes  were  saying  good-night,  and  clumsily 
lifting  their  hats  to  the  girls. 

Now  Cranston  must  act — and  must  be  mighty  sure  that 
he  made  no  mistake. 

He  crouched  close,  and  out  of  sight,  as  the  two  great, 
hulking  fellows  tramped  silently  by. 

“Now,  if  I  keep  them  in  sight  all  the  way  to  Barberville, 
what’s  to  prevent  them  from  seeing  me  every  time  they  turn 
around?”  wondered  the  watcher. 

Yet,  as  he  looked  after  the  pair,  Cranston  conceived  an 
idea. 

Just  below,  the  Dunstan  grOunc&'merged  into  a  strip  of 
woods. 

If  he  hurried,  noiselessly,  the  young  athlete  could  get 
through  the  woods  unseen,  and  reach  the  road  ahead  of  the 
Swedes. 

It  seemed  like  the  best  plan. 

Cranston  acted  on  it. 

As  the  two  Swedes  hulked  along  the  road,  they  suddenly 
espied  a  youngster,  also  tramping  toward  the  next  town, 
ahead  of  them. 

For  some  distance  George  trudged  along  without  looking 
back. 


But  his  ears  were  very  much  on  the  alert. 

Behind  him  he  heard  the  steady,  heavy  crunching  of  the 
Swedes’  boots  on  the  frozen  road,  and  so  lie  knew  that  they 
were  coming  on  after  him. 

But,  after  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  so,  Cranston  halted, 
blowing  and  looking  around  him. 

He  looked  merely  like  a  tired  pedestrian  to  whom  the 
road  is  proving  unexpectedly  long.  / 

The  Swedes  came  up  within  hail.  They  looked  at  the 
youngster,  though  not  suspiciously. 

“Good  evening,”  advanced  George,  rather  politely. 

“Efenings,”  replied  one  of  the  pair. 

“How  much  further  is  it  to  Bardonville?”  queried  Cran¬ 
ston,  artlessly. 

“  Dat  is  not  him  name — Barberville,”  corrected  the  same 
Swede. 

“  Oh,  thank  you !  But  how  much  further  is  it,  anyway  ?” 

“  ’Bout  free  mile.” 

“Whew!” 

“You  go  dere?” 

“Got  to,”  rejoined  Cranston,  disgustedly.  “I  can’t  sleep 
outdoors.” 

“You  got  home  dere?” 

“No  such  luck!” 

“You  got  no  home — ’t’all?” 

“Not  since  I  lost  my  job.” 

“Lookin’  for  chob?” 

“Yes.” 

“What  you  do?” 

“Clerk  in  a  store,  mostly,”  lied  Cranston.  “But  just 
now  I’d  be  glad  to  do  anything.” 

“Yah,  I  know.  It’s  hard,  when  winter  come  on.  Poor 

bov !” 

%> 

“Oh,  I’ll  find  a  job,  all  right,”  predicted  Cranston,  cheer¬ 
ily.  “  Only  it’s  hard  to  have  to  tramp  so  far  for  one.  You 
men  going  to  Barberville?” 

“Yah!” 

They  were  moving  off  now.  George  stepped  along  with 
them,  uninvited.  „ 

He  had  satisfied  his  mind  on  one  point.  These  Swedes 
did  not  regard  him  with  any  suspicion,  nor  did  they  recog¬ 
nize  him  as  a  Woodstock  boy  with  a  sure-enough  home. 

“This  is  a  heap  better  than  dodging  in  and  out  of 
shadows,”  muttered  the  young  athlete  to  himself,  as  he 
tramped  along. 

“lrou  men  live  in  Barberville?”  he  asked,  after  awhile. 

“No.” 

“Near  there?” 

“We  look  for  chob,  too.” 

“Oh  !  Well,  I  wish  you  luck.” 

“T’ank  you.” 

So  they  trudged  along.  As  the  Swedes  did  not  appear  to 
object  to  his  company,  Cranston  did  not  want  to  spoil  it 
all  by  trying  to  be  too  chummy. 

But  by  the  time  that  lie  had  tramped  a  mile  in  their  com¬ 
pany,  George  deemed  it  safe  to  inquire: 

“Going  to  try  to  get  a  job  in  Barberville?” 

“No.” 
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Cranston  noted  that.it  was  the  lighter-haired  one  of  the 
pair  who  did  all  the  talking. 

“Oh,"  he  went  on.  “Then  you're  going  further?” 

“Mavbe.” 

“Going  to  tramp  it?” 

“What  for  you  want  to  know?”  demanded  the  more  silent 
one,  turning  suddenly  upon  the  young  athlete. 

“Oh,  just  a  friendly  interest,”  lied  Cranston,  cheerfully. 
“1  know  what  it  means  to  be  out  of  a  job.  I'd  like  to  see 
you  both  get  good  jobs  and  have  the  hunt  over  with.” 

“Oh,  we  find  chobs,  all  right!”  grinned  the  light-haired 
one. 

“Know  any  one  in  Barberville ?” 

“No;  we  don't  stop  there,  maybe.” 

“Oh !  You’re  going  on  further,  by  train,  then?” 

“ Maybe ;  perhaps.” 

“You're  lucky,  then,”  declared  George,  with  enthusiasm. 

“Why?” 

“Lucky  to  have  money  enough  to  pay  your  fare.” 

“You  got  no  money?” 

“Well,”  retorted  Cranston,  feeling  covertly  at  Miss 
Scott's  purse  in  his  pocketbook,  “if  I  tried  to  travel  on  my 
money  I'm  afraid  I  would  have  to  get  off  soon  and  walk 
again.” 

“Too  bad,”  said  the  more  talkative  Swede. 

“Oh,  I'll  soon  have  a  job,  all  right,  and  I’ll  save  my 
money,  this  time,”  asserted  the  cheerful  prevaricator. 

There  was  silence  again,  as  they  tramped  along.  The 
two  Swedes  had  nothing,  apparently,  to  talk  about  between 
themselves. 

At  last  Barberville  came  in  sight.  Then  they  entered 
the  town. 

“Dead-looking  place,”  commented  George.  “I  may 
strike  something  here,  though.  Well,  so  long !  Thank  you 
for  your  company.” 

“You’re  welcome.  Good  luck!”  said  the  more  talkative 
Swede. 

Cranston  left  them,  but  notd;o  lose  sight  of  them.  He 
saw  them  head  straight  for  the  railway  station,  and  he  was 
there  ahead  of  them,  though  not  visible. 

Crouching  back  in  the  women’s  waiting-room,  he  heard 
them  enter  the  other  half  of  the  little  depot. 

They  called  for  tickets  to  Glastonville,  just  over  the 
State  line. 

“Whew  !”  panted  Cranston.  “That’s  tough !  They  could 
never  be  made  to  come  into  the  State  again  to  testify. 
George,  boy,  you’ve  got  to  get  busy,  somehow!” 

Just  then  he  heard  one  of  the  Swedes  |sk  the  train  time. 
Their  train  was  due  in  about  twenty-five  minutes. 

Over  to  seats  tramped  the  Swedes,  heavily,  depositing 
their  packages  beside  them. 

Plainly,  they  intended  to  wait  right  there  until  the  train 

arrived. 

“A  little  time  to  spare,  then,”  muttered  the  boy. 

He  got  out  of  the  depot,  without  being  seen  by  the  men 

he  was  shadowing. 

He  hurried  straight  to  a  telephone  station.  In  another 
few  momenta  he  had  Frank  Manley  on  the  wire. 


“Going  to  leave  the  State,  eh?”  gasped  Frank. 
“Jupiter !” 

“What  shall  I  do?”  asked  Cranston. 

“Keep  them  from  going  on  that  train.” 

“IIow  on  earth  shall  I  do  that?” 

“You’re  on  the  scene,  Cranston,”  sounded  Manley’s 
voice,  “and  it’s  up  to  you  to  find  the  way.  You  can  judge 
best.  Steal  their  bundles  if  you  have  to,  so  that  they’ll 
wait  to  find  them.” 

“Can’t,”  objected  Cranston.  “They’ve  squatted  right 
beside  those  bundles,  and  nothing  would  move  them  away.” 

“Then  find  some  other  scheme  to  work — but  work  it! 
See  here,  George,  the  Dunstan  automobile  is  broken  down, 
or  we’d  get  there  in  time.  We’ve  got  to  come  by  sleigh,  in¬ 
stead,  and  we  can't  make  it.  So  it’s  up  to  you  to  keep 
those  Swedes  from  getting  their  train.  Understand?  It’s 
up  to  you !  Good  luck-!” 

Then  the  bell  rang  off,  leaving  Cranston  in  a  peck  of 
speculative  trouble. 

“  Well,  of  all  the  jobs — to  hold  back  two  husky  Swedes 
from  their  train  !”  he  muttered.  “Yet  there  must  be  a  way, 
or  Frank  Manley  wouldn’t  ask  me  to  do  it.  He’d  find  a 

wav  if  he  were  here !” 

%/ 

So  Cranston  lounged  back  to  the  depot,  ranging  through 
his  mind  all  the  plans  from  hold-up  to  train-wrecking. 

He  was  much  too  level-headed  a  youngster  to  imagine 
that  any  form  of  violence  would  accomplish  his  mission. 

Yet  he  flatly  failed  to  devise  any  more  simple  plan. 

“Something’s  got  to  be  rigged  up,  and  mighty  quick,” 
groaned  the  boy,  looking  in  through  the  door  of  the  women’s 
waiting-room  for  a  glance  at  the  clock. 

Then,  in  the  outside  darkness  he  stole  around  for  a  peep 
through  one  of  the  windows  of  the  men’s  room. 

There  sat  the  Swedes,  stolid  and  drowsy,  each  with  a 
wary  hand  resting  on  his  bundle,  though. 

“Couldn’t  get  ’em  away  from  those  bundles  for  a  mo¬ 
ment, *even  if  I  blew  up  the  building  with  dynamite !”  mut¬ 
tered  the  young  watcher,  disgustedly.  “Oh,  dear,  I  won¬ 
der  what  Frank  Manley  would — could! — do  in  a  case  like 
this.  And  he’s  pounding  along  over  the  road,  expecting  to 
find  that  I’ve  kept  his  Swedes  waiting  for  him.” 

And  then  another  thought  flashed  into  the  young  ath¬ 
lete’s  mind  that  made  him  choke  and  brought  a  tear  to 
either  eye. 

“These  Swedes  are  tb  ^saving  witnesses.  Without  them 
Frank  Manley  may  havt  go  to  jail !  And  he  was  so 
good  to  me  about  those  new  skates !  Oh,  dear !  Why  can't 
I  cudgel  some  brains  into  my  head  for  five  minutes  ?” 

But,  as  is  often  the  case  when  one  thinks  extremely  hard, 
thinking  seemed  only  to  make  the  brain  clog  up  more ! 

So  George  stuck  miserably  to  his  post.  If  he  could  do 
nothing  more  he  could  at  least  stay  and  see  that  the  Swedes 
actually  did  board  their  coming  train. 

Then  his  hand  touched  Grace  Scott’s  purse. 

“That  money  is  to  be  used  in  following  them  on  the 
train,  if  I  can’t  do  any  better,”  thought  the  uneasy  young¬ 
ster. 

A  whistle!  Here  was  the  train  coming! 
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Cranston  darted  around  to  a  position  in  front  of  the 
depot  baggage-inaster’s  door.  ‘ 

There  was  the  great  flare  of  the  locomotive  headlight, 
coming  nearer  and  nearer. 

Still  no  plan — nothing  to  be  done. 

Three  or  four  passengers  had  come  out  on  the  platform. 

But  the  Swedes  were  still  inside. 

Oh,  if  only  they  could  miss  that  infernal  train! 

The  engine  was  rolling  slowly  past  Cranston,  now. 

Then  the  train  stopped  and  passengers  began  to  get 
aboard. 

The  conductor,  impatient  to  start,  stood  there  with  his 
lantern  ready  to  signal  the  engine. 

Ah!  There  was  the  door  of  the  men’s  room  opening. 
The  Swedes  were  coming  out ! 

“All  aboard !”  roared  the  conductor. 

Then  Cranston  got  his  plan ! 

Running  like  mad,  with  both  arms  outstretched,  he 
launched  himself  between  the  two  Swedes. 

Either  hand  gripped  at  a  package,  and  held  tight. 

Through  between  the  pair  Cranston  hurled  himself,  rip¬ 
ping  at  the  wrapping  paper  as  he  went. 

Then,  letting  go,  off  he  sprinted  into  the  darkness  behind 
the  station,  while  all  the  worldly  belongings  of  that  pair 
of  Swedes  rolled,  helter-skelter,  on  the  platform  and  off  on 
to  the  ground  beyond. 

Two  rather  dazed  and  wholly  profane  men  threw  them¬ 
selves  after  their  belongings,  for  the  boy  who  had  been  the 
cause  of  all  this  mischief  had  vanished  like  a  ghost. 

The  signal  lantern  waved.  The  train  started,  slowly, 
then  gathered  momentum  and  rolled  off  into  the  night — 
minus  the  Swedes !  - 

CHAPTER  XII. 

HOODOO  FOR  SOME  ONE. 

“They’ve  stayed — anyway !” 

Halting  in  the  protecting  darkness — panting,  perspiring, 
trembling,  George  Cranston  surveyed  his  work. 

He  had  done  it  thoroughly,  no  mistake  about  that. 

It  took  the  Swedes  fully  five  minutes  to  satisfy  them¬ 
selves  that  they  had  gathered  together  once  more  all  that 
belonged  to  them. 

Even  now  it  was  out  of  the  question  to  get  the  belongings 
back  into  the  torn  paper.  They  took  their  things  into  the 
waiting-room,  and  then  one  of  TV;,  pair  disappeared,  while 
the  other  remained  to  stand  guffihi? 

And  George,  while  he  stood  waiting,  felt  a  hand  reach 
out  of  the  darkness  and  touch  him. 

It  was  Frank  Manley  who  had  come  upon  him  unawares. 

“Well,  youngster ?” 

“They  stayed,”  retorted  Cranston,  drily.  “There’s  one 
of  them  inside  now.” 

Hastily,  and  in  whispers,  George  told  how  he  had  ac¬ 
complished  the  trick. 

And  now  the  other  Swede  returned  with  two  cheap 
valises. 

Cranston  breathed  easily.  It  was  all  off  his  shoulders 
now. 


“They  can’t  get  a  train,  now,  for  more  than  three  hour*,” 
whispered  Frank,  gleefully.  “Now,  how  will  they  kill  the 
time?” 

As  soon  as  the  Swedes  had  finished  packing  their  be¬ 
longings  in  the  new  valises,  they  picked  them  up  and 
started,  heavily,  out  of  the  depot. 

Across  the  track  they  went  and  into  a  saloon  beyond. 

Frank  and  Cranston  followed. 

Through  the  windows  they  saw  their  two  men  go  into  a 
little  back  room  and  seat  themselves  at  a  table. 

They  ordered  a  meal  and  settled  down  to  wait  for  it, 
pulling  out  their  pipes  in  the  meantime. 

“They’re  settled  for  an  hour,  anyway,”  mused  Frank, 
loud  enough  for  Cranston  to  hear.  “Now,  we’ll  see  wrhat 
Joe  has  to  report.” 

“What  is  he  doing?” 

“Oh,  he’s  watching  Lawyer  Deekins’  office  to  see  if 
Doogue  shows  up  there  to-night.” 

Cranston  was  just  a  little  surprised  that  the  Swedes 
should  be  left  un watched  for  awhile  ;  but  he  had  confidence 
that  Manley  knew  his  own  business. 

Joe,  coming  from  somewhere  out  of  the  darkness,  joined 
them  on  the  street  at  a  dark  point  a  few  score  of  yards 
from  the  building  in  which  the  shyster  lawyer’s  office  was. 

“No  Doogue  yet,”  was  Joe’s  laconic  report. 

“Then  you  got  a  glimpse  inside  the  office?” 

,  “Yes;  Deekins  is  sitting  there  alone.” 

“Then  stay  here,”  directed  Frank,  swiftly,  “while  I  get 
another  cog  to  revolving.” 

Joe  and  Cranston  drew  back  in  the  darkness  and  waited. 

Presently  a  sharp-looking  youngster,  who  was  a  stranger 
to  both  of  them,  sauntered  by,  halted  near  the  entrance  to 
the  lawyer’s  premises  and  lounged  there. 

Then  Manley  returned. 

“It’s  all  right,”  he  whispered.  “Now  we  may  see  things 
happen.  I’m  going  back  tp  watch  the  Swedes.  You  stay 
here  and  keep  after  Doogue,  if  he  once  shows  up.  Don't 
mind  what  that  chap  over  there  may  say.  I’ve  posted  him, 
and  he  Ifan  be  trusted.  He’s  Ed  Bailey,  and  a  might}7  sharp 
youngster.” 

Then  Manley  vanished  from  the  view  of  his  two  friends, 
and  went  off  in  search  of  Hal. 

Then,  presently  on  the  scene,  appeared  Mr.  Doogue.  He 
had  driven  in  a  sleigh  to  the  little  hotel,  where  he  had  put 
up  his  rig  and  had  had  a  drink  before  business. 

Into  the  rascal's  path  stepped  the  Bailey  boy. 

“Say,  you’re  Mr.  Doogue,  ain’t  you?” 

“That's  my  nfime.” 

“Well,  now,  Mr.  Doogue,  I  guess  I  can  do  a  little  busi¬ 
ness  with  you,”  went  on  the  Bailey  boy,  in  a  low,  confi¬ 
dential  tone.  “I’ve  heard  something  about  your  case 
against  a  fellow  named  Frank  Manley.” 

“That  case  is  all  right,  thank  you,”  retorted  the  rascal 
curtly,  and  made  as  if  to  pass  on. 

“I  know  you  think  it  is,”  went  on  Bailey,  buttonholing 
the  man,  “but  1  want  to  tell  you  that  it  ain’t  just  all  right. 
I’ve  heard  two  Swedes  talking  here  to-night  They  -ay  they 
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were  working  in  the  woods  near  the  river  in  Woodstock. 
1  hey  tell  a  queer  yarn  about  seeing  you  try  to  club  a  fellow 
in  the  river.  They  were  just  going  to  work  at  the  time, 
and  would  have  interfered,  only  they  saw  a  whole  lot  of 
other  fellows  coming  up,  so  they  slid  out.  But  they’ve 
heard  about  your  case,  and  they’ve  got  a  notion  in  their 
thick  heads  that  Manley,  or  some  one,  would  pay  ’em  a 
good  bit  of  money  to  get  their  testimony.  Is  that  news 
worth  anything  to  you  ?” 

Doogue’s  face,  during  this  recital,  had  undergone  several 
queer  changes. 

“What  are  you  talking  about?”  he  demanded,  gruffly. 

“It’s  straight  enough  goods,  but  if  you  don’t  care  to 
hear  about  it  I  can  take  my  news  somewhere  else,”  re¬ 
torted  Bailev. 

V  >  < — 

“You’re  sure  of  what  you’re  talking  about?”  asked 
Doogue. 

“I  told  you  I  heard  the  Swedes  talking,  myself.” 

“Where  are  they?” 

“Ho!  It’ll  cost  you  twenty  dollars  to  find  that  out!” 
jeered  Bailey.  “And  if  you  don’t  deal  with  me  quick,  I’ll 
know'  where  to  take  my  goods.” 

“If  you’re  telling  the  truth,”  retorted  Doogue,  “you’d 
probably  -work  both  sides,  anyway.” 

“No,  I  won’t.  I’ll  play  square,  if  you  want  to  play, 
Mr.  Doogue.  You’ll  pay  me  more  than  Manley  would, 
anyway.” 

“What  do  you  want  me  to  do  with  you,  young  feller?” 

“Hand  me  twenty  dollars,  and  I’ll  take  you  to  where 
the  Swedes  are.  It  ain’t  far  to  the  State  line.  They  could 
get  over  it,  and  out  of  the  way,  if  you  made  it  worth  their 
while.  Then,  after  you  see  them  off  on  the  train,  I  expect 
you  to  pay  me  fifty  more.  Is  it  a  go?” 

“Yes,”  whispered  Doogue,  “if  you’re  giving  me  a  square 
deal.  But  I  want  to  be  sure  about  that,  first.” 

“Then  the  twenty !” 

“After  I’m  satisfied.” 

“No,  sir !  Right  now,  or  I  don’t  travel  any  further  with 
you  in  this,  Mr.  Doogue !” 

The  wretch  swore.  Then  he  thrust  his  hand  into  his 
pocket,  drawn ng  forth  a  roll  of  the  money  that  he  had  won 
betting  on  Owen  that  day. 

He  counted  off  the  money,  handing  it  to  young  Bailey. 

“Four  fives !  That’s  right  and  square !”  acknowledged  the 
bov,  loudly  enough  for  Joe  and  Cranston  to  hear. 

“Now,  take  me  to  those  Swedes.” 

Bailey  and  his  victim  started  off  down  the  street  to¬ 
gether.  After  a  little,  Joe  and  Cranston  went  cautiously 
in  their  wake. 

As  for  Doogue,  he  left  the  Bailey  youth  outside  the 
saloon,  and  went  inside,  tramping  straight  into  the  back 

room. 

Here  he  found  his  Swedes,  and  no  one  else. 

They  were  eating  their  supper,  slowly. 

Closing  the  door  that  connected  the  room  with  the  sa¬ 
loon,  Doogue  went  forward,  and  bent  over  the  pair. 

“Sec  here,  boys,”  he  began,  easily,  “what’s  this  I  hear 
about  your  seeing  an  affair  on  the  ice  the  other  morning?” 


At  the  first  mention  of  file  subject  both  Swedes  closed 
up  mum. 

“Do  you  understand  that  you  really  think  you  saw  any¬ 
thing?”  pursued  Doogue. 

The  darker  Swede  merely  glowered  at  his  questioner,  but 
suddenly  the  lighter-haired  one  blurted  out  suddenly: 

“Yah!  We  saw  you  try  to  kill  boy  dat  was  in  de  water. 
You  use  club — big,  long  club!  Yah!  You’re  de  man! 
Aye  tank  you  try  to  kill  dat  boy!  I  know  it!  I  swear 
to  it !” 

The  darker  brother  broke  in  with  a  guttural  flood  of 
Swedish,  but  the  light-haired  one  shook  his  head  obstin¬ 
ately. 

“Dis  is  bad  man,  I  tell  you,  Yon.  He  try  to  make  mur¬ 
der.  I  see  it;  so  do  you.  Yah  !” 

“See  here,”  went  on  Doogue,  oilily,  “you  don’t  want  to 
get  mixed  up  in  this  business.  It  concerns  a  little  law¬ 
suit  that  I  have  against  a  fellow.  If  you  go  around  telling 
that  story,  you’ll  get  hauled  up  as  witnesses.  This  law-suit 
may  hang  on  for  two  years.  Do  you  fellows  want  to  get 
held  up  in  jail  for  two  years  as  witnesses?  And  you  might 
get  into  some  trouble  besides.  I  tell  you,  it’s  dangerous  for 
foreigners  to  get  mixed  up  in  our  courts.” 

“Yah!”  cried  the  dark-haired  man,  bringing  down  his 
fist  on  the  table.  And  then  followed  another  flood  of 
Swedish. 

“You’ve  got  the  right  idea,”  nodded  Doogue,  encourag¬ 
ingly,  to  the  last  speaker.  “Always  keep  out  of  trouble. 
Now,  see  here,  I  want  to  be  sure  that  you  boys  really  think 
you  did  see  something.” 

Then  Doogue  questioned  them  closely.  The  light-haired 
one  told  a  straight  enough  story  of  their  employment 
through  the  week,  even  giving  the  name  of  the  man  who 
had  hired  them  to  fell  trees  on  the  lot  near  the  river. 

Next,  the  same  Swede  described  the  scene  in  which 
Doogue  had  figured  as  a  would-be  slayer. 

“A  pretty  tough  story  to  have  to  tell  in  court,”  declared 
Doogue,  oilily.  “You’d  get  all  twisted  up  by  a  lawyer, 
and  might  get  in  prison  yourselves.  Always  keep  out  of 
law  troubles,  if  you  can.  Besides,  you  don’t  want  to  have 
to  spend  perhaps  two  years  in  jail  as  witnesses.  Now,  see 
here,  boys,  if  you  were  to  leave  the  State - ” 

“Yah!”  nodded  the  light-haired  one.  “We  got  ticket. 
Maybe  we  go.” 

“That’s  right,”  cheere  "oogue.  “And  I’ll  do  the  right 

°  /r~  ■  a  c! 

thing  by  you.  See  here — -  7/ 

From  a  trousers  pocket  the  rascal  drew  his  roll  of  bills, 
watching  the  effect  that  the  sight  of  so  much  money  had 
on  his  men. 

“You  get  out  of  the  State.  Go  to-night,  and  promise 
that  you  won’t  say  a  word  more  to  any  one — and  I’ll  give 
you  each  fifty  dollars  and  sec  you  off  on  the  train.  Is  that 
a  go?” 

“Yah!”  bellowed  the  dark-haired  Swede.  “Yah!  Dat 
we  do !” 

“Then  here’s  your  money,  as  fast  as  I  can  count  it  out.” 

Doogue’s  fingers  were  nimbly  running  over  the  bills, 
large  and  small,  when  a  door  from  the  hallway  opened. 
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Doogue  sprang  to  his  feet,  his  face  livid.  The  money 
slipped  from  his  clutch  as  lie  stared  with  wide-open  eyes 
at  Frank  Manley  and  those  who  were  with  our  hero. 

“Bad  business  for  you,  Doogue,”  smiled  our  hero. 
“Very  badl” 

The  wretch  could  not  speak.  He  was  staring  from  Man- 
ley’s  face  to  those  of  Hal,  Joe,  Cranston,  the  Bailey  youth 
and  two  men  of  Barberville. 

“Witnesses  enough,”  smiled  Frank,  mockingly.  “And 
we  heard  the  conversation,  too.  Here  are  the  men  wdio  can 
swear  that  you  tried  to  kill  me.  Their  testimony  will  also 
prove  that  you  committed  perjury  when  you  swore  to  that 
complaint  against  me.  And  now,  on  top  of  all,  we  find  you 
trying  to  bribe  two  witnesses  in  a  felony  case  to  leave  the 
State.  Why,  Doogue,  your  poor,  wretched  criminal,  here’s 
enough  to  keep  you  in  prison  longer  than  you're  likely  to 
live !” 

Doogue  had  regained  his  presence  of  mind  sufficiently 
to  gather  up  his  money  and  thrust  it  back  into  his  pocket. 

A  et  he  knew  that  all  these  watchful  eyes  now  regarding 
him  belonged  to  people  who  could  easily  swear  him  into 
convict’s  stripes. 

Cold  ooze  stood  out  on  the  rascal’s  forehead.  His  face 
showed  white  and  green  tints.  He  could  hardly  stand,  for 
a  fewr  moments,  on  his  trembling,  shaking  legs. 

Then,  suddenly,  with  a  wild  scream,  he  turned  and 
dashed  out  through  the  saloon  for  the  street. 

‘1 11  get  him!”  gritted  Prescott,  starting  in  pursuit. 

Come  back,  Joe!  ’  called  Manley.  “It’s  no  use  until 
the  warrant  is  out  for  the  fellow.  Then,  if  he  shows  up, 
he  can  be  handled  easily  enough.” 

But  Frank  persuaded; all  hands,  the  puzzled  Swedes  in¬ 
cluded,  to  adjourn  to  the  parlor  of  the  hotel. 

There  a  Barberville  Swede,  who  understood  English  and 
the  ways  of  the  United  States,  was  brought  in  to  talk  to 
his  two  countrymen. 

It  was  explained  to  them  wdiat  a  duty  they  owed  to  re¬ 
main  and  be  at  hand  in  case  their  testimony  was  needed 
in  court.  And  they  were  convinced  that  they  could  not 
possibly  get  into  trouble  through  telling  the  truth.  , 

rIhen  the  Barberville  Sw'ede  promised  to  get  his  country¬ 
men  employment  in  the  town  for  the  present,  and  went  off 
with  them  in  tow. 

“It  was  almost  a  stroke  of  "f  Ed,”  laughed  Manley, 
as  the  Woodstock  boys  parte<*j\rom  Bailey,  “for  me  to 
think  of  making  the  enemy  pay  for  your  services,  and  pay 
well  at  that!” 

Then,  in  the  Dunstan  sleigh,  the  four  Up  and  At  ’Em 
Hoys  drove  over  to  Y\  oodstock,  where  a  warrant  for  Doogue 
was  quickly  obtained  and  placed  in  police  hands. 

I  hen  1  rank  dro\e  to  the  store,  lie  w'ent  in,  but  came 
out  with  a  piece  of  paper  in  his  hands,  and  called  Cranston 
to  one  side. 

“George,  when  I  offered  you  credit  for  those  skates,  I  had 
no  idea  that  you  would  pay  so  quickly,  and  so  handsomely. 
Here’s  my  acknowledgment,  backed  by  my  heartiest 
thanks:  ” 


Cranston  stared  at  the  paper.  It  was  a  receipt,  in  full, 
for  the  skates. 

Somehow,  the  youngster  managed  to  express  his  thanks, 
only  to  be  interrupted  by  Manley’s  assurance  that  the 
thanks  were  all  on  the  other  side. 

“Oh,  and  I  nearly  forgot  Miss  Scott’s  pocketbook !’*  cried 
Cranston,  producing  it. 

“I’ll  see  that  it  reaches  its  owner  to-night,”  promised 
Frank,  cheerfully. 

Our  hero  went  back  into  the  store  long  enough  to  have 
a  bright  telephone  chat  with  his  mother. 

The  warrant  was  not  served,  for  Doogue  did  not  show  up. 
Nor  could  he  be  found  in  any  of  the  other  towns  where 
he  had  business  interests. 

Knowing  that  long  imprisonment  threatened  him,  the 
fellow  simply  abandoned  his  different  stores  utterly,  and 
fled  into  obscurity — a  ruined  man. 

Nor  were  the  two  roughs  whom  Joe  had  seen  taking  a 
train  for  Bidbur}',  ever  heard  from  again. 

From  the  store  the  three  chums  drove  back  to  the  Dun¬ 
stan  house. 

As  soon  as  the  girls  became  aware  of  the  fact  that  their 
friends  had  had  no  chance  for  supper.  Miss  Kitty  soon  had 
a  meal  served  that  satisfied  all  cravings. 

Yet,  best  of  all,  was  the  presence  of  the  young  hostess  and 
of  the  two  girls  who  helped  her  to  preside  over  that  ap¬ 
petizing  slipper. 

Then  back  they  all  trooped  to  the  famous  music-room, 
there  to  enjoy  what  wafc  left  of  the  evening  in  the  way 
that  Woodstock  young  people  understand  so  well. 

And  then,  at  the  end  of  the  evening,  they  gathered 
around  the  piano,  and  sung  through  the  inspiring  verses 
of  “America.” 

“It’s  a  great  country  to  live  in,”  confessed  Joe,  his  eyes 
a  trifle  misty. 

“With  Woodstock  for  choice  of  the  spot  to  live  in!” 
laughed  Hal. 

V 

THE  END. 


Christmas  in  Woodstock!  The  Up  and  At  ’Em  Boys 
had  their  full  share  in  all  the  great  doings  of  that  wonder¬ 
ful  season  of  happiness  and  good  will!  “FRANK  MAX- 
LEY’S  CHRISTMAS  GIFT;  OR,  THE  LUCK  THAT 
ICE  HOCKEA  BROUGHT,”  is  the  story  by  “Physical 
Director,”  that  will  be  published  complete  in  No.  16  of 
“Frank  Manley’s  Weekly.”  Out  next  week ! 


SPECIAL  NOTICE:  All  back  numbers  of  this  weekly 
are  always  in  print.  If  you  cannot  obtain  them  from  any 
newsdealer,  send  the  price  in  money  or  postage  stamps  bv 
mail  to  FRANK  TOUSEY.  PUBLISHER,  24  UNION 
sQl  ARE,  NEW  YORK,  and  you  will  receive  the  copies 
you  order  by  return  mail. 
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PRACTICAL  TALKS  ON  TRAINING 

By  *•  Physical  Director  ” 


No.  47. 

/ 

“  I 

Skating  lias  its  own  emphatic  place  in  the  physical  train¬ 
ing  life.  , 

Every  boy  in  the  country  goes  skating  as  a  matter 
of  course.  Altogether  too  many  city  boys  neglect  this  won¬ 
derful  sport.  l"et  in  every  city  there  are  places  where 
skating  can  be  enjoyed. 

No  boy  who  wants  to  be  a  real  athlete  should  neglect 
the  noble  pastime  of  skating. 

The  fact  that  it  is  great  fun  doesn’t  detract  in  the  least 
from  its  value  as  an  exercise. 

In  its  effects  on  the  body,  skating  is  to  be  classed  with 
running  and  swimming. 

Skating  is  far  better  than  swimming,'  because  there  is 
seldom  any  danger  in  overtaxing  the  heart  on  the  ice. 

Skating  is,  in  some  respects,  to  be  preferred  even  to  run¬ 
ning  as  an  exercise. 

Every  boy  who  has  done  plenty  of  both  running  and  skat¬ 
ing  knows  how  much  easier  the  skating  is. 

Undoubtedly,  running  builds  up  the  strength  of  the  leg 
better  than  skating  can  possibly  do.  Yet  it  is  the  function 
of  skating  to  do  for  the  creation  of  speed  in  the  leg  muscles 
far  more  than  running  can  do. 

Skating  is  an  excellent  preparation  for  running  work; 
and,  conversely,  running  makes  for  the  stronger  and  more 
enduring  leg  muscles  in  him  who  would  be  a  fast  and 
strong  skater. 

So  it  is  advised  that,  during  the  skating  season,  running 
may  be  dropped,  for  the  time  being,  in  favor  of  skating. 

And  the  young  athlete  should  make  the  most  of  the  skat¬ 
ing  season  to  get  more  speed  into  his  leg  muscles.  Fast 
skating  should  be  the  rule  for  the  youngster  who  uses  his 
work  on  the  ice  for  physical  training  purposes. 

Always,  while  skating,  be  sure  that  deep  breathing  is 
done  all  the  while.  In  this  way  fast  skating  may  be  made 
an  excellent  means  of  increasing  one’s  chest  expansion. 

On  the  other  hand,  every  young  athlete  who  has  been 
paying  much  attention  to  his  chest  expansion  during  the 
pa4  few  months  will  find  that  he  is  a  much  faster  and 
more  enduring  -kater  than  he  was  last  year. 

In  order  to  forestall  a  good  many  readers  who  are  likely 
to  write,  asking  me  what  is  the  best  time  of  the  day  for 
skating  a  exercise,  T  will  state  that  the  best  time  of 
: ]  i,  when  the  sun  is  shining.  So  that  the  sun  is  up, 


the  hour  at  which  the  skating  is  done  does  not  so  much 
matter. 

For  the  boy  who  must  work  during  the  day,  night  skat¬ 
ing  is  much  better  than  no  skating  at  all. 

Skating  in  indoor  rinks  is  not  to  be  encouragedi  Any 
youngster  who  can  find  a  place  to  skate  in  the  open  air 
will  derive  several  times  as  much  benefit  from  the  exer¬ 
cise  as  he  would  in  a  closed  rink. 

Yet  the  aspiring  athlete  should  remember  that,  not  even 
in  the  skating  season  should  other  exercise  be  abandoned. 
Skating  is  good  only  as  partial  exercise.  There  is  much  in 
gymnastics  that  should  be  kept  up  in  connection  with 
skating. 

By  all  means  enter  skating  races,  even  if  you  have  no 
chance  to  win.  Of  course,  it  is  great  fun  to  win,  if  you 
can,  but  the  really  needful  thing  is  to  get  into  races,  any¬ 
way;  and,  once  there,  to  develop  your  best  speed. 

Between  races,  try  more  and  more  to  develop  speed — 
always  bearing  in  mind,  of  course,  that  speed  must  not  be 
carried  to  a  point  where  palpitation  or  severe  panting  are 
caused. 

As  to  the  distance  to  be  skated  daily,  no  healthy  boy 
should  be  satisfied  with  less  than  seven  miles,  once  he  has 
gotten  the  stiffness  out  of  his  legs.  Ten  miles  of  skating 
in  every  twenty-four  hours  represents  more  nearly  what 
should  be  expected  of  a  strong  boy  of  sixteen. 

Those  who  are  comparatively  weak  must  determine  for 
themselves  just  how  far  they  can  skate  daily  without  over¬ 
doing. 

Nor  is  simply  skating  forward  to  be  considered  enough. 
It  is  worth  all  the  effort  that  it  costs  to  learn  how  to  skate 
gracefully  and  fast  while  going  backwards. 

This  develops  added  poise  and  agility  of  body. 

For  the  same  reason  the  learning  of  a  moderate  amount 
of  fancy  figure  skating  is  to  be  insisted  upon. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  know  how  to  skate  more  than  half  a  - 
dozen  of  these  fancy  figures,  but  in  these  few  the  young- 
skater  should  persevere  until  he  is  actually  expert. 

Now,  as  to  style  in  skating,  I  am  not  going  to  say  any¬ 
thing  here.  It  is  impossible  to  describe,  in  typed  words, 
the  movements  that  the  expert  skater  must  master. 

There  is,  however,  an  easy  way  for  the  new  skater  to 
learn.  Let  him  watch  closely  the  work  of  better  skaters. 
Follow  such  a  skater  down  the  ice,  doing  all  that  he  does 
and  being  careful  to  acquire  his  style. 

Then,  by  dint  of  gradual  practice,  and  with  a  few  hints 
thrown  in,  you  will  acquire  a  ready  style  of  skating,  and 
much  practice  will  bring  to  you,  gradually,  a  distinctive 
style  of  your  own. 

Let  me,  however,  in  closing,  impress  one  fact  upon  you 
strongly : 

Skating  is  like  all  other  exercise  in  that  it  is  never  to  be 
attempted  just  after  a  meal. 

The  youngster  who  remembers  to  wait  always  an  hour 
after  eating  before  getting  busy  on  the  ice  will  do  wisely! 
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NOTICE.— Writ©  letters  for  tHis  pafe  orv  ervly  one  side  of  the  paper.  Number 
your  questions.  Do  not  ask  questions  on  the  same  pfe-per  containing  mail 
orders.  Immediate  answers  cannot  be  giv^n,  as  "Frank  Ma.nley’s  Weekly' 
is  printed  several  weeks  ahead  of  the  date  of  issue.  Address  all  questions  for 
this  department  to  “Physica.1  Director,"  No.  24  Union  Sq\ia.re,  New  York. 


New  Orleans,  Sept.  6,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

Being  an  ardent  admirer  of  your  fascinating 
library,  Frank  Manley’s  Weekly,  I  decided  to 
request  you  to  criticize  my  dimension^,  defects 
and  deficiencies.  Height,  5  feet  3  inches;  weight, 
105  pounds;  chest,  normal  33  inches,  expanded 
34  inches;  waist,  29  inches;  biceps,  normal  9% 
inches,  flexed  10%  inches;  thighs,  17%  inches; 
calf,  12  inches;  wrist,  6%  inches;  neck,  13  inches; 
age,  19  years.  Am  I  built  proportionately?  I 
take  very  little  exercise — that  of  bag-punching 
and  deep  breathing.  I  am  lame,  and  therefore 
cannot  Indulge  in  any  exercise  that  requires  the 
use  of  the  lower  limbs.  Could  you  map  out  any 
exercise  that  I  could  follow  comfortably? 

Anxiously  yours, 

A  Critical  Observer. 

Much  more  chest  expansion  needed.  Persistent 
deep  breathing  will  accomplish  this.  Use  also 
chest  expansion  drill  in  No.  27  of  The  Young 
Athlete’s  Weekly.  You  should  be  able  to  use 
clubs  and  bells,  horizontal  bar,  punching-bag 
and  bag  drills.  Rowing,  either  in  a  boat  or  in 
a  rowing  machine,  might  help  the  lame  legs.  My 
hat  Is  off  to  the  boy  who  is  lame  and  yet  who 
wishes  to  get  all  he  can  out  of  exercise.  May 
you  have  great  success! 


New  York  City,  Sept.  2,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

Having  written  before  and  received  a  very 
favorable  reply,  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  a 
few  more  questions.  I  am  13  years  5%  months 
old;  height  in  shoes,  5  feet  2  inches;  weight  in 
street  clothes,  80  pounds;  neck,  11  y2  inches,  tense 
13  inches;  chest,  normal  27  inches,  expanded  28% 
inches;  arm  biceps,  normal  7%  inches,  tense  9 
inches;  length  of  right  arm,  24  inches;  length  of 
right  forearm,  15  inches;  length  of  left  arm,  24 
inches;  length  of  left  forearm,  15  inches;  right 
wrist,  tense,  6  inches;  left  wrist,  tense,  6  inches. 
How  are  these?  (1)  What  are  my  weak  points 
and  how  remedied?  (2)  Is  postum  good?  (3) 
What  time  should  I  go  to  bed  and  when  should 
I  get  up?  I  can  run  two  miles  and  two  blocks 
in  25  minutes.  (4)  Is  that  good  for  a  boy  like 
me?  Hoping  these  books  will  be  published  for  a 
long  timeT  I  remain,  < 

A  Young  Athlete, 

Joseph  L.  Aronson, 

You  are  a  little  light  of  weight,  but  time 
should  increase  your  weight.  You  should  work 
for  another  inch  of  chest  expansion.  No  bever¬ 
ages  should  be  taken  with  meals.  Bevertiges 
weaken  the  digestive  juices  and  delay  diges¬ 
tion— consequently  weaken  you  by  that  much. 
You  should  be  abed  by  8.30  and  up  a  little  be¬ 
fore  six  in  the  morning.  Your  running  is  very 
good  at  your  age.  Keep  it  up! 


Philadelphia,  Sept.  7,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  thought  I  would  ask  you  a  question  in  re¬ 
gard  to  what  an  athlete  should  eat.  Please  tell 
me  in  earliest  issue. 

Steady  Reader. 

These  questions  have  been  answered  already 
in  Talks  on  diet. 


Columbus,  Miss.,  Sept.  8,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

Having  read  Frank  Manley's  Weekly  from  No. 
1,  1  take  the  liberty  of  asking  you  a  few  ques¬ 
tions  as  to  my  measurements.  Age.  16  years; 
weight,  118%  pounds;  height,  5  feet  6  inches; 
chest,  normal  32  Inches,  contracted  29%  Inches, 
expanded  36%  Inches;  neck,  13%  inches;  biceps. 
9  Inches,  flexed  10  inches;  forearm.  9%  Inches, 
flexed  10%  Inches;  elbow,  9%  inches;  wrist,  6% 


inches;  waist,  27  Inches;  hips,  31%  inches;  thighs, 
18%  inches;  knees,  8%  inches;  ankle,  8% 
inches;  across  shoulders,  15%  inches.  (1)  How 
are  my  measurements?  (2)  Am  I  under 
weight?  (3)  What  are  my  strong  and  weak 
points?  How  can  I  develop  them?  (5)  Has 
a  boy  who  works  from  six  o’clock  to  six 
o’clock  any  need  of  exercise?  Well,  I  will  close 
with  three  cheers  for  Frank  Manley  and  Physical 
Director.  Hoping  this  does  not  find  the  waste¬ 
basket,  I  remain, 

A  True  Admirer. 

Cl)  Very  well  built.  (2)  Seven  or  eight  pounds 
under  weight.  (3)  Chest  is  best  point;  no  espe¬ 
cially  weak  ones.  (4)  Go  ahead  with  general  ex¬ 
ercise.  (5)  Certainly;  few  callings  in  themselves 
give  proper  ALL-AROUND  exercise. 


Columbus,  Miss.,  Sept.  8,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  a  few  questions 
Age,  17  years  3  months;  weight,  125  pounds; 
height,  5  feet  9  inches;  chest,  normal  32%  inches, 
contracted  30%  inches,  expanded  35%  inches; 
neck,  13  inches;  biceps,  9  inches,  flexed  10% 
inches;  forearm,  9%  inches;  flexed,  10% 
inches;  elbow,  9%  inches;  wrist,  6%  inches; 
waist,  28%  inches;  hips,  33%  inches;  thighs,  18% 
inches;  knee,  14%  inches;  calf,  12%  inches;  ankle, 
8%  inches;  across  shoulders,  14%  inches.  (1) 
How  are  my  measurements?  (2)  What  are  my 
weak  points?  (3)  How  can  I  develop  them?  (4) 
Is  punching  the  bag  good  for  evening  exercise? 
I  will  close,  hoping  to  see  this  in  print,  and  give 
a  rousing  cheer  for  Frank  Manley’s  Weekly,  the 
king  of  all. 

A  Constant  Reader. 

(1)  More  than  twenty  pounds  under  weight. 
Work  for  another  inch  chest  expansion.  Biceps 
should  be  more  than  twelve  inches.  Neck  and 
calf  small.  (2)  Answered.  (3)  You  don’t  require 
special  training,  but  an  all-around  course  in 
athletics,  including  running.  (4)  Yes. 


Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  would  like  you  to  answer  me  a  few  questions. 
I  am  5  feet  3  inches  in  height,  weigh  108  pounds 
and  am  14  years  old.  Does  my  weight  corre¬ 
spond  with  my  height?  Kindly  tell  me  how  to 
train  for  long-distance  running  and  120-yard  hur¬ 
dle  race.  Thanking  you  in  advance,  I  remain, 
Sincerely  yours, 

D.  V.  D. 

September  8,  1905. 

Your  weight  corresponds  exactly  with  your 
height.  I  do  not  advise  you  to  train  for  both 
long-distance  work  and  the  short  hurdle  run. 
Pick  out  either  one  or  the  other.  There  will  be 
much  running  advice  in  this  Weekly  in  the  near 
future. 


New  York,  Sept.  5,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  your  Weekly  of  week¬ 
lies  ever  since  it  was  started,  and  I  can  say 
that  it  certainly  is  the  "best”  that  ever  was 
in  print.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  ques¬ 
tions,  but  first  I  will  give  my  measurements. 
Age,  15  years;  height,  4  feet  11%  Inches;  weight. 
100  pounds;  chest,  normal  30  Inches,  expanded, 
32  inches;  wrist,  6  inches;  neck,  13  inches;  waist, 
26%  inches;  width  of  shoulders,  14  inches;  calves, 
12  inches;  ankles.  8%  inches;  biceps,  9%  Inches. 
(1)  What  are  my  defects  and  how  can  I  remedy 
them?  (2)  Have  I  the  build  of  an  athlete?  (3) 
Is  this  dally  routine  of  my  life  O.  K. :  I  rise  at 
6  a.  m.  and  take  ten  minutes  of  brisk  exercise 
with  two-pound  dumbbells.  During  the  summer 
this  was  followed  by  a  swim,  but  these  cool 


mornings  I  have  some  brisk  exercise  in  the  open- 
air  gymnasium  in  the  park,  followed  by  a  on# 
to  two  mile  trot  on  the  cinder  path.  Then  I 
take  ten  minutes  of  deep-breathing  exercise. 
My  breakfast  consists  of  two  plates  of  Force  or 
Zest,  with  a  banana.  I  am  trying  hard  to  stop 
drinking  coffee  and  tea.  I  walk  to  and  from 
work,  which  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  Hoping 
to  soon  see  this  in  print,  I  remain, 

"A  Wlll-be  Athlete.” 

You  are  above  the  average  for  measurements; 
train  that  waist  line  down  particularly,  "lour 
morning  system  of  training  is  excellent,  but 
take  some  of  the  deep  breathing  when  you  first 
get  out  of  doors.  Jump  on  the  tea  and  coffee, 
and  don’t  let  them  get  higher  up  than  your 
feet  after  this! 

September  5,  1905. 

Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  am  a  reader  of  Frank  Manley’s  Weekly.  I 
take  the  liberty  of  asking  a  few  questions.  I 
am  13  years  9  months  old;  4  feet  8%  inches  tall; 
weight,  75  pounds;  neck,  11%  inches;  chest,  nor¬ 
mal  28%  inches,  expanded  30%  inches;  waist,  2i% 
inches;  calf,  11  inches;  knee,  12  inches;  wrist, 
5%  inches.  (1)  Are  these  measurements  very 
good?  (2)  How  can  I  get  larger  muscles  on  my 
arms  and  legs?  (3)  What  time  should  I  go  to 
bed  and  get  up?  I  hope  to  hear  from  you  very 

soon.  J •  J-  ^r* 

Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

(1)  Measurements  all  right  at  your  age.  (2) 
Read  Talks  44  and  45.  (3)  Retire  at  8  and  rise 

at  5  or  a  little  later. 


September  4,  1905. 

Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  have  read  all  of  the  numbers  of  Frank  Man¬ 
ley’s  Weekly  and  I  think  it  is  the  king  of  all 
weeklies.  I  have  been  following  your  advice 
about  the  drinking  of  beverages  and  find  that 
my  health  has  improved.  I  never  smoked  a 
cigarette  or  took  a  chew  of  tobacco  in  my  life, 
I  am  15  years  4  months  old;  height,  5  feet  7 
inches;  weight,  125  pounds;  chest,  normal  32 
inches,  expanded  36  inches;  waist,  26  Inches; 
neck,  14%  inches;  wrist,  7%  inches;  biceps,  12 
inches;  calves,  14  inches;  ankle,  10%  inches. 
These  are  all  taken  stripped.  (1)  How  are  my 
measurements?  (2)  W’hat  are  my  defects?  (3) 
How  can  I  remedy  them?  (4)  Is  fencing  with 
each  hand  good  exercise?  (5)  And  last,  long  life 
to  the  Frank  Manley’s  Weekly  publishers,  au¬ 
thors,  and  also  readers.  I  am 
Yours  truly, 

"I.  M.  Satisfied.” 

P.  S.— How  long  is  it  advisable  to  read  at 
a  time? 

(1)  Shake  hands  wdth  yourself  over  your  meas¬ 
urements!  (2)  None!  (3)  Just  keep  on  following 
the  advice  in  these  pages.  (4)  Good  for  speed, 
not  for  strength,  except  in  wrists.  (5)  Thank 
you! 


Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  Sept.  3,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

Being  a  reader  of  Frank  Manley’s  Weekly,  I 
think  it  is  the  best  of  its  kind  published.  I 
would  like  to  ask  you  about  the  development 
of  my  body.  Here  are  my  measurements:  Age, 
20  years;  height.  5  feet  7%  Inches;  weight,  140 
pounds,  stripped;  neck,  14%  inches;  chest,  nor¬ 
mal  37%  inches,  expanded  38%  inches;  waist  31% 
inches;  forearms,  11  inches;  biceps,  13  Inches; 
wrist,  7  inches;  hips,  33  inches;  calves,  13% 
inches.  (1)  Are  my  measurements  good?  t2) 
What  exercise  is  advisable  for  me  to  take,  as 
I  have  chicken  breast?  Thanking  you  in  ad¬ 
vance, 

Theodore  Carl. 

fl)  Measurements  of  a  solid  order,  but  waist 
is  three  inches  too  large  and  chest  expansion  is 
puny.  (2)  Unable  to  advise  anything  for 
"chicken  breast."  as  that  Is  outside  domain  of 
physical  training.  As  to  exercises,  read  Talks 
44  and  45. 


Pembroke,  Ont.,  Sept. 

Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  have  read  nearly  all  the  numbers  of  Prank 
Manley’s  Weekly  and  1  admire  G  m  very  mu.  h. 
1  hey  are  not  only  very  entertaining,  but  ate.' 
\ery  instructive.  I  haw  been  fallowing  vour 
training  Instruction  to  the  very  letter,  and  l  see 
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*  bijf  change  m  my  physical  condition  and 
"“;‘a  1  use  boxing  gloves,  trapeze,  slack  wire 

UM  dumbbells,  and  jump  through  my  hands 
back^  Ai\i  and  forward.  I  am  using  your  exer¬ 
cise  for  the  waist  line.  I  run  100  yards  in  12 
seconds  and  three  miles  without  being  winded. 
I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  my  measurements. 
Stripped.  I  stand  5  feet  6  inches;  neck,  14% 
inches;  chest,  contracted  32  Inches,  normal  344 
inches,  expanded  37  inches;  shoulders,  18  inches; 
both  biceps,  104  to  124  inches;  both  forearms, 
104  inches;  both  wrists.  6%  inches;  waist,  29 
inches:  both  thighs,  20  inches;  calves,  13%  inches; 
ankles.  S4  inches.  I  am  practicing  jiu-jitsu, 
and  must  say  there  is  nothing  better  in  the  line 
of  self-defense.  My  weight  is  132  pounds.  (1) 
How  are  my  measurements?  (2)  My  weak  points 
and  how  to  remedy  them?  Hoping  to  find  this 
in  print.  I  remain. 

Your  Faithful  Reader. 

Your  measurements  show  the  effects  of  your 
work,  which,  by  the  way,  is  excellently  planned. 
You  are  above  the  standard  in  all  respects,  ex¬ 
cept  that  your  waist  line  is  still  a  shade  above 
what  it  should  be. 


September  7,  1905. 

Dear  Physical  Director: 

As  I  have  read  all  your  stories  so  far  pub¬ 
lished,  and  have  taken  special  interest  in  the 
“Talks  on  Training,”  I  will  take  the  liberty  of 
writing  you.  My  measurements  are:  Age,  16 
years  114  months;  height  (in  stocking  feet),  5 
feet  34  inches;  weight,  110  pounds;  chest,  nor¬ 
mal  33  inches,  contracted  30  inches,  expanded 
354  inches;  across  shoulders,  19  inches;  neck, 
134  inches;  waist,  27  inches;  hips,  31  inches; 
thighs,  19  inches;  knees,  13  inches;  just  below 
knees,  12  inches;  calves,  124  inches;  ankles,  94 
Inches;  forearm,  9%  inches;  biceps,  normal  9 
inches,  flexed  10%  inches;  wrists,  6%  inches.  (1) 
How  are  my  measurements?  (2)  Please* state 
my  weak  points  and  how  to  remedy  them.  (3) 
\Yhat  line  of  athletics  am  I  best  suited  for? 
(4)  Is  there  hope  of  me  growing  any  more?  I 
do  not  use  tobacco  in  any  form,  nor  drink  tea 
or  coffee,  nor  eat  any  meat  or  greasy  food.  (5) 
What  weight  dumbbells  should  I  use?  Kindly 
answer  these  questions  and  oblige, 

J.  J. 

(1)  Measurements  good,  except  that  a  little  more 
chest  expansion  and  two  inches  less  of  waist 
line  are  needed.  (2)  Read  Talks  44  and  45.  (3) 

Train  for  track  work  and  jumping.  (4)  You 
should  grow  some  inches  higher.  As  you  do  not 
use  meats  or  greasy  foods,  remember  to  use 
butter  and  vegetable  oils  somewhat  freely,  in 
order  to  get  the  necessary  “fat”  components  of 
a  good  diet.  (5)  Two  pounds! 


Northville,  Mich,  Sept.  11,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

As  a  constant  reader  of  your  great  Weekly 
I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  my  measure¬ 
ments  and  asking  you  a  few  questions.  I  am 
13  years  of  age,  5  feet  7  Inches  tall,  and  weigh 
129  pounds.  The  following  are  my  measure¬ 
ments:  Waist,  27  inches;  hips,  324  inches; 
thighs,  19  Inches;  calf,  14  inches;  biceps,  124 
inches;  forearm,  94  inches;  chest,  expanded  344 
Inches,  contracted  20  inches;  across  shoulders, 
18  inches-  around  shoulders,  40  inches.  (1)  How 
are  my  measurements  in  proportion,  and  in  view 
of  my  age?  (2)  What  should  I  weigh?  (3)  What 
is  a  good  exercise  to  increase  chest  expansion? 
Thanking  you  in  advance,  I  remain. 

Yours  truly, 

S.  R.  Penfleld. 

You  are  a  "buster,”  and  with  faithful  train¬ 
ing  you  will  become  a  powerful  man.  (2  You 
are  but  a  pound  or  two  under  weight.  (3)  Chest 
expansion  drill  in  No.  27  of  The  Young  Athlete’s 
Weekly.  Read  Talks  44  and  45. 


New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  5,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  all  the 
numbers  of  Frank  Manley's  Weekly,  and  I  can 
truthfully  say  it  is  the  king  of  weeklies.  Will 
you  kindly  answer  these  questions,  if  they  are 
Jr,  your  line?  (1)  How  old  must  I  be  to  get  a 
po*;tp> n  as  a  wiper  or  assistant  fireman?  (2) 
W;;j  you  also  tell  me  the  proper  place  to  go  to 
pot  In  an  application?  <i)  I  would  like  to  In¬ 
crease  my  weight.  Which  is  the  quickest 
c-*e thod?  I  think  Frank  Manley  a  model.  He 


has  such  a  frank  way  that  it  would  do  a  great 
many  people  a  great  deal  of  good  to  follow  in 
his  footsteps.  Hoping  to  see  this  in  print  soon, 
I  remain, 

A  Steady  Reader. 

P.  S.— Have  not  received  an  answer  to  the 
letter  I  wrote  last,  which  was  on  July  2,  1906. 

(1  and  2)  Apply  to  superintendent  motive  power 
of  any  railroad.  (3)  There  Is  no  royal  quick 
way.  Eat  plainly,  using  butter  and  oil  in  place 
of  meat  fats,  chew  all  food  to  pulp  before  swal¬ 
lowing,  drink  no  beverages  with  meals,  but 
plenty  of  water  between  meals,  and  on  rising 
and  before  retiring;  get  plenty  of  sleep,  and 
exercise  in  open  air  as  much  as  possible.  All 
letters  are  answered  In  just  the  order  that  they 
are  received  at  this  office.  No  letter  from  a 
reader  Is  overlooked  or  ignored. 


New  York,  Sept.  6,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

What  course  of  training  would  you  advise  for 
a  young  man  sixteen  years  old  who  endeavors 
to  train  for  an  athlete  and  attend  to  business 
at  the  same  time?  What  would  you  advise  him 
to  eat  In  order  to  stop  a  pain  In  the  left  side 
when  at  work?  I  am  a  bookkeeper  by  profes¬ 
sion,  and  leave  home  at  seven  in  the  morning 
and  return  at  six-thirty  in  the  evening,  getting 
one  hour  for  lunch;  so  you  see  that  I  have  not 
much  time  to  exercise,  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
I  write  you.  I  have  no  apparatus  at  home,  ex¬ 
cept  a  wall  machine.  I  have  never  taken  train¬ 
ing  before  this,  but  would  like  to  take  some. 
My  measurements  are  as  follows:  Height,  5  feet 
7  inches;  weight,  119  pounds;  reach,  67  inches; 
chest,  normal  30  inches,  expanded  33  1-8  inches; 
contracted  284  inches;  waist,  25  inches;  neck, 
13  inches;  biceps,  9  inches;  right  forearm,  8  5-S 
inches;  left  forearm,  8  7-8  inches;  wrist,  6  inches; 
thigh,  174  inches;  calf,  12  5-8  inches;  ankle,  8 
inches.  (1)  How  am  I  developed?  (2)  What  are 
my  defects?  (3)  How  can  I  increase  my  biceps? 
These  measures  are  taken  naked,  except  weight. 
Wishing  you  and  Frank  Manley  long  life,  I  am 
An  admirer, 

S.  Burnes  Solomon, 

2027  Second  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

(1)  You  are  on  the  “slim”  order,  but  have  a 
pretty  good  chest.  (2)  Twelve  pounds  under 
weight.  (3)  Dumbbells,  Indian  clubs,  punching- 
bag  and  the  Frank  Manley  bag  drills.  Read 
Talks  44  and  45  over  very  carefully. 

Chicago,  Sept,  3,  1905. 

Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  am  13  years  9  months  old;  weigh  about  83 
pounds;  height,  5  feet;  across  shoulders,  15 
Inches;  chest,  normal  29  Inches,  expanded  31% 
inches;  waist,  28  inches;  right  biceps,  expanded, 
84  inches;  right  wrist,  5  inches;  right  thigh,  16 
Inches;  neck,  114  inches.  (1)  I  have  a  punching- 
bag.  I  take  deep-breathing  exercises  every  day. 
(2)  How  are  my  measurements?  Is  anything 
wrong?  If  so,  please  state  remedy.  I  will  close 
with  three  cheers  for  the  Up  and  At  ’Em  Boys. 
Yours  truly, 

C.  B.  J.  P. 

P.  S. - Are  these  stories  true?  Where  is 

Woodstock?  I  hope  to  see  my  letter  in  print. 

Waist  about  five  inches  too  large.  Chest  ex¬ 
pansion  can  be  improved.  Measurements  in  gen¬ 
eral  below  standard.  Go  in  for  all-around  exer¬ 
cises  as  outlined  In  Talks  44  and  45, 

\ 

Paducah,  Ky.,  Sept.  11,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  have  just  finished  reading  the  first  copy  of 
Frank  Manley’s  Weekly  and  find  It  one  of  the 
best  published.  I  think  It  will  help  me  in  my 
gym,  at  school.  I  must  close,  wishing  you  suc¬ 
cess.  I  remain, 

Yours  truly, 

It.  H.  G. 


Thank  you  for  your  pleasant  words.  This 
Weekly  Is  published  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
all  boys  who  wish  better  health  and  more 
strength. 


Dear  Physical  Director: 

As  I  have  not  written  to  you  before,  I  think 
it  is  about  time  for  me  let  off  a  little  steam. 
I  don’t  think  that  I  had  better  try  to  praise  the 
Weekly,  because  I  can’t  find  words  fine  enough 
for  the  purpose.  I  have  Just  finished  reading  the 


first  number  under  the  new  name,  and  it  is  “all 
to  the  good."  I  am  glad  that  the  football  stories 
will  soon  be  out,  because  I  am  a  great  lover  of 
that  game.  I  want  to  ask  a  few  questions,  and 
then  I  will  quit.  How  are  my  measurements? 
Age,  16  years;  height,  5  feet  10  inches;  weight, 
159  pounds;  neck,  144  inches;  shoulder  to  shoul¬ 
der,  19  inches;  chest,  normal  38  inches;  expanded 
41  Inches;  right  bicep,  124  inches;  left  bicep,  114 
inches;  calves,  134  inches;  waist,  31  inches.  I 
belong  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  am  trying  hard 
to  improve  myself  in  every  way.  So,  thanking 
you  in  advance,  I  remain, 

Sincerely  yours. 

An  Admirer. 

Measurements  are  just  about  standard  all  the 
way  through.  Your  chest  expansion  is  good, 
but,  you  know,  I  am  something  of  a  “crank” 
on  a  good,  big  chest,  so  I  suggest  that  you  work 
for  at  least  another  half-inch  of  chest  expansion. 


Paris,  Tenn.,  September  11,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

Will  you  please  answer  a  few  questions  and 
give  me  some  information.  Age,  16  years; 
height,  5  feet  24  inches;  weight,  102  pounds; 
neck,  12  inches;  shoulders  across,  16  'inches; 
chest,  normal,  30  inches;  chest,  expanded,  324 
inches;  biceps,  9  inches;  biceps,  contracted,  10 
inches;  forearm  9  inches;  wrist,  64  inches; 
waist,  28  inches;  hips,  32  Inches;  thigh,  18  Inches: 
calf,  12  inches;  ankle,  74  inches.  Name  my  weak 
and  strong  points.  I  can  run  60  yards  in  7  sec¬ 
onds.  What  exercise  would  you  advise  for  a 
weak  back?  Judging  from  my  measurements 
what  do  you  think  I  could  play  best  on  a  foot¬ 
ball  team  and  what  would  you  advise  me  to  try 
for  on  a  track  team?  Thanking  you  in  advance, 
I  remain, 

M.  F.  H. 

Too  much  waist  line  and  too  little  chest  ex¬ 
pansion.  To  strengthen  your  back,  distance 
walking  and  running  and  some  of  the  bag  work 
described  in  the  first  few  numbers  of  Frank 
Manley’s  Weekly.  If  you  haven’t  a  strong  back, 
I  would  advise  you  to  leave  football  alone  for  the 
present,  and  to  go  in  for  track  work  as  a  means 
of  improving  the  back. 


Tampa,  Fla.,  September  11,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions:  I  am 
15  years  2  months  old;  height,  4  feet  11  inches; 
chest,  expanded,  29  inches;  normal,  27  inches; 
waist,  26  Inches;  shoulder,  16  inches;  hips,  23 
inches.  (1)  Please  tell  me  if  my  measurements 
are  good?  (2)  How  much  ought  I  weigh?  (3) 
Tell  me  my  weak  points.  (4)  Is  wrestling  a 
good  exercise?  I  think  “The  Young  Athlete’s 
Weekly”  is  the  best  boys’  weekly  published. 
Hoping  to  see  this  in  print  soon,  I  remain, 

Yours  truly,  Harry  B.  Austin. 

(1)  Waist  much  too  large,  and  another  inch  of 
chest  expansion  needed.  (2)  About  ninety 
pounds.  (3)  See  1.  (4)  of  Course. 

New  York  City,  September  15,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  have  i-ead  your  weekly  since  the  first  number 
and,  therefore,  wish  you  would  answer  the  fol¬ 
lowing  questions.  I  am  16  years  of  age  and 
am  5  feet  4  Inches  in  height;  weigh  117  pounds; 
nock,  15  inches;  chest,  32-35  inches;  biceps,  12 
inches;  forearm,  10  inches;  waist  27  Inches;  wrist, 
7  inches;  thigh,  19  inches;  calf,  14  inches.  Rec¬ 
ords:  Standing  broad  jump,  9  feet  1  inch;  run¬ 
ning  broad  jump,  17  feet;  put  12-pound  shot  39 
feet  10  inches:  100-yard  dash,  It  seconds,.  (1) 
How  are  my  measurements?  (2)  What  are  my 
weak  and  strong  points  and  how  can  I  strength 
en  them?  (3)  How  much  should  I  weigh?  (4) 
How  are  my  records?  How  far  ought  I  put  the 
12-pound  shot.  Hoping  I  will  get  an  answer 
soon,  I  remain, 

A  rooter  for  Frank  Manley  and  his  club, 

G.  W.  W. 

(1)  You  are  built  on  the  powerful  order.  Be 
careful  not  to  do  excess  of  heavy  work,  thereby 
making  yourself  muscle-bound.  (2)  Too  much 
waist-line.  Go  In  for  the  Manley  abdominal 
drills  In  Nos.  28  and  32  of  The  Young  Athlete's 
Weekly.  (3)  Your  weight  Is  right.  (4)  Good. 
You  are  putting  the  junior  shot  far  enough  at 
present. 


These  Books  Tell  You  Everything! 

A  COMPLETE  SET  IS  A  REGULAR  ENCYCLOPEDIA! 


Each  book  consists  of  sixty-four  pages,  printed  on  good  paper,  in  clear  type  and  neatly  bound  in  an  attractive,  Illustrated  covef. 
Most  of  tho  books  are  also  profusely  illustrated,  and  all  of  the  subjects  treated  upon  are  explained  in  such  a  slihple  manner  that  any 
child  can  thoroughly  understand  them.  Look  over  the  list  as  classified  and  see  if  you  want  to  know  anything  about  the  subject* 
mentioned. 


These  books  are  for  sale  by  all  newsdealers  or  will  be  sent  by  mail  to  Any  aHdBess 

FROM  THIS  OFFICE  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE.  TEN  CENTS  EACH,  OR  ANY  THREE  ROOKS  FOR  TWENTY-FIVE 
CENTS.  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY,  Address  FRANK  TOtJSEY,  Publisher,  24  tlhion  Square,  N.Y. 


MESMERISM. 

No.  81.  HOW  TO  MESMERIZE.— Containing  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  mesmerism;  also  how  to  cure  all  kinds  of 
diseases  by  animal  magnetism,  or,  magnetic  healing.  By  Prof.  Leo 
Hugo  Koch,  A.  C.  S.,  author  of  “How  to  Hypnotize,”  etc. 

PALMISTRY. 

No.  82.  HOW  TO  DO  PALMISTRY.— Containing  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  reading  the  lines  on  the  hand,  together  with 
a  full  explanation  of  their  meaning.  Also  explaining  phrenology, 
and  the  key  for  telling  character  by  the  bumps  on  the  head.  By 
Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.  C.  S.  Fully  illustrated. 

HYPNOTISM. 

No.  83.  HOW  TO  HYPNOTIZE.— Containing  valuable  and  in¬ 
structive  information  regarding  the  science  of  hypnotism.  Also 
explaining  the  most  approved  methods  which  are  employed  by  the 
leading  hypnotists  of  the  world.  By  Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.G.S. 

SPORTING. 

No.  21.  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  FISH— The  most  complete 
hunting  and  fishing  guide  ever  published.  It  contains  full  in¬ 
structions  about  guns,  hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  fishing, 
together  with  descriptions  of  game  arid  fish. 

No.  26.  HOW  TO  ROW,  SAIL  AND  BUILD  A  BOAT.— Fully 
illustrated.  Every  boy  should  know  how  to  row  and  sail  a  boat. 
Full  instructions  are  given  in  this  little  book,  together  with  in¬ 
structions  on  swimming  and  riding,  companion  sports  to  boating. 

No.  47.  HOW  TO  BREAK,  RIDE  AND  DRIVE  A  HORSE  — 
A  complete  treatise  on  the  horse,  Describing  the  most  useful  horses 
for  business,  the  best  horses  for  the  road ;  also  valuable  recipes  for 
diseases  peculiar  to  the  horse. 

No.  48.  HOW  TO  BUILD  AND  SAIL  CANOES.— A  handy 
book  for  boys,  containing  full  directions  for  constructing  canoes 
and  the  most  popular  manner  of  sailing  them.  Fully  illustrated. 
By  C.  Stansfield  Hicks. 

'  FORTUNE  TELLING. 

No.  1.  NAPOLEON’S  ORACULUM  AND  DREAM  BOOK.— 
Containing  the  great  oracle  of  human  destiny;  also  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with  charms,  ceremonies, 
and  curious  games  of  cards.  A  complete  book. 

No.  23.  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS.— Everybody  dreams, 
from  the  little  child  to  the  aged  man  and  woman.  This  little  book 
gives  the  explanation  to  all  kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky 
and  unlucky  Jays,  and  “Napoleon’s  Oraeulum,”  the  book  of  fate. 

No.  28.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES.— Everyone  is  desirous  of 
knowing  what  his  future  life  will  bring  forth,  whether  happiness  or 
misery,  wealth  or  poverty.  You  can  tell  by  a  glance  at  this  little 
book.  Buy  one  and  be  convinced.  Tell  your  own  fortune.  Tell 
the  fortune  of  your  friends. 

No.  76.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  BY  THE  HAND.— 
Containing  rules  for  telling  fortunes  by  the  aid  of  lines  of  the  hand, 
or  the  secret  of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  of  telling  future  events 
by  aid  of  moles,  marks,  scars,  etc.  Illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ATHLETIC. 

No.  6.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE.— Giving  full  in¬ 
struction  for  the  use  of  dumb  bells,  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars, 
horizontal  bars  and  various  other  methods  of  developing  a  good, 
healthy  muscle;  containing  over  sixty  illustrations.  Every  boy  can 
become  strong  and  healthy  by  following  the  instructions  contained 
in  this  little  book. 

No.  10.  HOW  TO  BOX. — The  art  of  self-defense  made  easy. 
Containing  over  thirty  illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  diifer- 
ent  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy  should  obtain  one  of 
these  useful  and  instructive  books,  as  it  will  teach  you  how  to  box 
without  an  instructor. 

No.  25.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST.— Containing  full 
instructions  for  all  kinds  of  gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises. 
Embracing  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Professor  W.  Macdonald. 
A  handy  and  useful  book. 

No.  34.  HOW  TO  FENCE. — Containing  full  instruction  for 
fencing  and  the  use  of  the  broadsword;  also  instruction  in  archery. 
Described  with  twenty-one  practical  illustrations,  giving  the  best 
positions  in  fencing.  A  complete  book. 

TRICKS  WITH  CARDS. 

No.  r»l.  TTOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Containing 
explanations  of  the  general  principles  of  slelght-of-hand  applicable 
to  card  tricks;  of  card  tricks  with  ordinary  cards,  and  not  requiring 
sleight-of-hand;  of  tricks  involving  sleight-of-hand,  or  the  use  of 
specially  prepared  cards.  By  Professor  Haffuer.  Illustrated. 


No.  72.  HOW  TO  DO  SIXTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS. — Em¬ 
bracing  all  of  the  latest  and  most  deceptive  card  tricks,  with  il¬ 
lustrations.  By  A.  Andefson. 

No.  77.  HOW  TO  DO  FORTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— 
Containing  deceptive  Card  Tricks  as  performed  by  leading  conjurors 
and  magicians.  Arranged  for  home  amusement.  Fully  illustrated. 

MAGIC. 

No.  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS. — The  great  book  of  magic  and 
card  tricks,  containing  full  Instruction  on  all  the  leading  card  tricks 
of  the  da}*,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illusions  as  performed  by 
our  leading  magicians ;  every  boy  should  obtain  &  copy  of  this  book, 
as  it  will  both  amuse  and  instruct. 

No.  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT.— Heller’s  second  sight 
explained  by  his  former  assistant,  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  how 
the  secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  between  the  magician  and  the 
boy  on  the  stage ;  also  givihg  all  the  codes  and  signals.  The  only 
authentic  explanation  of  second  sight. 

No.  43.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MAGICIAN.— Containing  the 
grandest  assortment  of  magical  illusions  ever  placed  before  the 
public.  Also  tricks  with  cards,  incantations,  etc. 

No.  68.  HOW  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  over 
one  hundred  highly  amusing  and  instructive  tricks  with  chemicals. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  69.  HOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT  OF  HAND.— Containing  over 
fifty  of  the  latest  and  best  tricks  used  by  magicians.  Also  contain¬ 
ing  the  secret  Of  second  sight.  Fnllv  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  70.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS.— Containing  full 
directions  for  making  Magic  Toys  and  devices  of  many  kinds.  By 
A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  73.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  NUMBERS.— Showing 
many  curious  tricks  with  figures  and  the  magic  of  numbers.  By  A. 
Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  75.  IIOW  TO  BECOME  A  CONJUROR,  —  Containing 
tricks  with  Dominos,  Dice,  Cups  and  Balls,  Hats,  etc.  Embracing 
thirty-six  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  <8.  HOW  TO  DO  THE  BLACK  ART. — Containing  a  com¬ 
plete  description  of  the  mysteries  of  Magic  and  Sleight  of  Hand, 
together  with  many  wonderful  experiments.  By  A.  Anderson. 
Illustrated. 


MECHANICAL, 

No  29.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  IN  YENTOR.— Every  boy 
should  know  how  inventions  originated.  This  book  explains  them 
all,  giving  examples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism>optics, 
pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc.  The  most  instructive  book  published. 

No.  56.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ENGINEER.— Containing  full 
instructions  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  become  a  locomotive  en¬ 
gineer;  also  directions  for  building  a  model  locomotive;  together 
with  a  full  description  of  everything  an  engineer  should  know. 

No.  57.  IIOW  TO  MAKE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS —Full 
directions  how  to  make  a  Banjo,  Violin,  Zither,  JEolian  Harp,  Xylo¬ 
phone  and  other  musical  instruments;  together  with' a  brief 'de¬ 
scription  of  nearly  every  musical  instrument  used  in  ancient  or 
modern  times.  Profusely  illustrated.  Bv  Algernon  S.  Fitzgerald 
for  twenty  years  bandmaster  of  the  RoVal  Behgal  Marines  * 

No.  59.  HOW  TO  MAKE  A  MAGIC  LANTERN.— Containing 
a  description  of  the  lantern,  together  with  Its  historv  and  invention 
Also  full  directions  for  its  use  and  for  painting  slides.  Handsomely 
illustrated.  Bv  John  Allen.  ^ 

No.  71.  HOW  TO  DO  MECHANICAL  TRICKS.— Containing 
complete  instructions  for  performing  over  sixty  Mechanical  Tricks 
By  A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 


LETTER  WRITING. 

No.  It  TTOW  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS.— A  most  com¬ 
plete  little  book,  containing  full  directions  for  writing  love-letters, 
and  when  to  use  them,  giving  specimen  letters  for  young  and  old 
No  12  IIOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  LAlUES.— Giving 
complete  Instructions  for  writing  letters  to  ladies- on  all  subjects* 
also  letters  of  introduction,  notes  and  requests 

No.  24.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  GENTLEMEN  — 
Containing  full  directions  for  writing  to  gentlemen  on  all  subjects* 
also  giving  sample  letters  for  instruction.  ’ 

No.  53.  IIOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS.— A  wonderful  little 
book,  telling  you  how  to  write  to  your  sweetheart,  vour  father 
mother,  sister  brother,  employer;  and.  in  fact,  evervbodv  and  anr- 
body  you  wish  to  write  to.  Every  young  man  arid  e^ry  young 
lady  in  the  land  should  have  this  book.  * 

No.  74.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  CORRECTl  Y  C-»n 
tftlnin?  full  Instructions  for  writing  letters  on  almost  ant  auhfcet 
also  rules  for  punctuation  and  composition,  with  specimen  fruJr* 


_  „  the  stage. 

l-  aTHB  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  END  MEN’S  JOKE 

»UK.  -i  outainmg  a  great  variety  of  the  latest  jokes  used  by  the 
..ijous  end  men.  No  amateur  minstrels  is  complete  without 
this  wonderful  little  book. 

No.  -12.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  STUMP  SPEAKER  — 
Containing  a  varied  assortment  of  stump  speeches,  Negro.  Dutch 
ana  Iri5>h.  Also  end  men  s  jokes.  Just  the  thing  for  home  amuse¬ 
ment  and  amateur  shows. 

OF  NEW  YORK  MINSTREL  GLIDE 
A-\i  JOKE  LOOK.- — Something  new  and  very  instructive.  Every 
boy  should  obtain  this  book,  as  it  contains  full  instructions  for  or- 
ganizing  an  amateur  minstrel  troupe. 

No.  bo.  MI  LDOON  S  JOKES. — This  is  one  of  the  most  original 
joke  books  ever  published,  aud  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It 
contains  a  large  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums,  etc.,  of 
Terrence  Muldoon.  the  great  wit.  humorist,  and  practical  joker  of 
the  day.  Every  boy  who  can  enjoy  a  good  substantial  joke  should 
obtain  a  copy  immediately. 

No.  *9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR. — Containing  com¬ 
plete  instructions  how  to  make  up  for  various  characters  on  the 


est  jokes,  anecdotes  and  funny  stories  of  this  world-renowTned  and 
ever  popular  German  comedian.  Sixty-four  pages ;  handsome 
colored  cover  containing  a  half-tone  photo  of  the  author. 

HOUSEKEEPING. 

No.  16.  HOW  TO  KEEP  A  WINDOW  GARDEN.— Containing 
full  instructions  for  constructing  a  window'  garden  either  in  town 
or  country,  and  the  most  approved  methods  for  raising  beautiful 
flowers  at  home.  The  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever  pub¬ 
lished. 

No.  30.  HOW  TO  COOK. — One  of  the  most  instructive  books 
bn  cooking  ever  published.  It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats, 
fish,  game,  and  oysters ;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all  kinds  of 
pastry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  recipes  by  one  of  our  most  popular 
cooks* 

No.  37.  HOW  TO  KEEP  HOUSE. — It  contains  information  for 
everybody,  boys,  girls,  men  and  women  ;  it  will  teach  you  how  to 
make  almost  anything  around  the  house'  such  as  parlor  ornaments, 
bracket  s^cemen  is,  Aeolian  harps,  and  bird  lime  for  catching  birds. 

ELECTRICAL. 

No.  46.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELECTRICITY.— A  de¬ 
scription  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism  ; 
together  with  full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys,  Batteries, 
etc.  By  George  Trebel,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  il¬ 
lustrations. 

No.  64.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES.— Con¬ 
taining  full  directions  for  making  electrical  machines,  induction 
coils,  dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  electricity. 
Bv  R.  A.  R.  Bennett.  Fullv  illustrated. 

No.  67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  a 
large  collection  of  instructive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks, 
together  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ENTERTAINMENT. 

No.  9.  now  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST.— By  Harry 
Kennedy.  The  secret  given  away.  Every  intelligent  boy  reading 
this  book  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  ( delighting  multi¬ 
tudes  every  night  wTith  his  wonderful  imitations),  can  master  the 
art,  and  create  any  amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the 
greatest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s  millions  (of  fun)  in  it. 

No.'  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING  PARTY.— A 
very  valuable  little  book  just  published.  A  complete  compendium 
of  games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recitations,  etc.,  suitable 
for  parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for  the 
money  than  any  book  published. 

No.  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES. — A  complete  and  useful  little 
book,’  containing  the  rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
backgammon,  croquet,  dominoes,  etc. 

No.  36.  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS. — Containing  all 
the  leading  conundrums  of  the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 

^No^fh  HOW*  TO  PLAY  CARDS. — A  complete  and  handy  little 
book  giving  the  rules  and  fv  'erections  for  playing  Euchre,  Crib- 
bage  Casino,  Fort v- Five,  R<^  ce,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker, 
Auction  Pitch.  All  Fours,  and  many  other  popular  games  of  cards. 

No  66.  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES. — Containing  over  three  hun¬ 
dred  interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums,  with  key  to  same.  A 
complete  book.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ETIQUETTE. 

No  13  HOW  TO  DO  IT ;  OK,  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE. — It 
is  a  great  life  secret,  and  one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know 
all  *  So ut  Thera’s  happiness  in  it.  „ 

Vo  33  IIOW  TO  BEHAVE. — Containing  the  rules  and  etiquette 
ofeood  society  and  the  easiest  and  most  approved  methods  of  ap¬ 
pearing  to  good  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theatre,  church,  and 
»n  the  drawing-room. 

DECLAMATION. 

Vo  27  HOW  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF  RECITATIONS. 
—  Confair  inz  the  most,  popular  selections  in  use,  comprising  Dutch 
Fren/h  dialect,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect  pieces,  togethei 


dialect.  - -  ,  .. 

v  many  :u>rigH.  _  -w^*-*.-*-* 

PRICE  10  CENTS  EACH,  OR  3  FOR 
.1  (idrenH  FRANK  TOUSEV,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 


No.  31.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER.— Containing  four¬ 
teen  illustrations,  giving  the  different  positions  requisite  to  become 
a  good  speaker,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  containing  gems  from 
all  the  popular  authors  of  prose  aud  poetry,  arranged  in  the  most 
simple  and  concise  manner  possible. 

No.  49.  HOWVTO  DEBATE. — Giving  rules  for  conducting  de¬ 
bates,  outlines  for  debates,  questions  for  discussion,  and  the  best 
sources  for  procuring  information  on  the  questions  given. 

SOCIETY. 

No.  3.  HOW  TO  FLIRT. — The  arts  and  wiles  of  flirtation  are 
fully  explained  by  this  little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  of 
handkerchief,  fan,  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation,  it  con¬ 
tains  a  full  list  of  the  language  and  sentiment  of  flowers,  which  is 
interesting  to  everybody,  both  old  and  young.  You  cannot  be  happy 
without  one. 

No.  4.  IIOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  handsome 
little  book  just  issued  by  Frank  Tousey.  It  contains  full  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball-room  and  at  parlies, 
how  to  dress,  and  full  directions  for  calling  off  in  all  popular  square 
dances. 

No.  5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE. — A  complete  guide  to  love, 
courtship  and  marriage,  giving  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette 
to  be  observed,  with  many  curious  and  interesting  things  not  gen¬ 
erally  known. 

No.  17.  IIOW  TO  DRESS. — Containing  full  instruction  in  the 
art  of  dressing  and  appearing  well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  the 
selections  of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made  up. 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL.— One  of  the 
brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books  ever  given  to  the  world. 
Everybody  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beautiful,  both  male  and 
female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  costless.  Read  this  book 
and  be  convinced  how  to  become  beautiful. 

BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS.— Handsomely  illustrated  and 
containing  full  instructions  for  the  management  and  training  of  the 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  39.  HOW  TO  BAISE  DOGS,  POULTRY,  PIGEONS  AND 
RABBITS. — A  useful  and  instructive  book.  Handsomely  illus¬ 
trated.  By  Ira  Drofraw. 

No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS.— Including  hints 
on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds. 
Also  how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated.  By  J.  Harrington 
KIbbiib 

No.  *  50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS.— A 
valuable  book,  giving  instructions  in  collecting,  preparing,  mounting 
and  preserving  birds,  animals  and  insects. 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS.— Giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping, 
taming,  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets;  also  giving  full 
instructions  for  making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  by  twenty -eight 
illustrations,  making  it  the  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever 
published. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

No.  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST.— A  useful  and  in¬ 
structive  book,  giving  a  complete  treatise  on  chemistry ;  also  ex¬ 
periments  in  acoustics,  mechanics,  mat  hematics,  chemistry,  and  di¬ 
rections  for  making  fireworks,  colored  fires,  and  gas  balloons.  This 
hook  cannot  be  equaled. 

No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY. — A  complete  hand-book  for 
making  all  kinds  of  candy,  ice-cream,  syrups,  essences,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  84.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN*  AUTHOR— Containing  full 
information  regarding  choice  of  subjects,  the  use  of  words  and  the 
manner  of  preparing  and  submitting  manuscript.  Also  containing 
valuable  information  ns  to  the  neatness,  legibility  and  general  com¬ 
position  of  manuscript,  essential  to  a  successful  author.  By  Prince 

H,N?d38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN  DOCTOR.— A  won¬ 
derful  bopk.  containing  useful  and  practical  information  in  the 
treatment  of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  every 
family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effective  recipes  for  general  com¬ 
plaints.  » 

No.  55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS.— Con¬ 
taining  valuable  information  regarding  the  collecting  and  arranging 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  58.  HOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE.— By  Old  King  Brady, 
the  world-known  detective.  In  which  he  lays  down  some  valuable 
and  sensible  rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some  adventures 
and  experiences  of  well-known  detectives. 

No.  60.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER.— Contain¬ 
ing  useful  information  regarding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  it; 
also  how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  other 
Transparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Captain  W.  De  W. 
Abney. 

No.  62.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT  MILITARY 
CADET. — Containing  full  explanations  how  to  gain  admittance, 
course  of  Study,  Examinations,  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers,  Post 
Guard,  Police  Regulations.  Fire  Department,  and  all  a  boy  should 
know  to  be  a  Cadet.  Compiled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarcns,  author 
of  “How  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet.” 

No.  63.  IIOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL  CADET.— Complete  in¬ 
structions  of  how  to  gain  admission  to  the  Annapolis  Naval 
Academy.  Also  containing  the  course  of  instruction,  description 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch,  and  everything  a  hoy 
should  know  to  become  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Navy.  Com¬ 
piled  and  written  by  Lu  Srnarens,  author  of  “How  to  Become  • 
West  Point  Military  Cadet.'’ 

25  CENTS. 


STORIES  OF  BOYS  WHO  MAKE  MONET 

By  A  SELF-MADE  MAN 


32  Pages  of  Reading  Matter  :  :  Handsome  Colored  Covers 


A  New  One  Issued  Every  Friday 

This  Weekly  contains  interesting  stories  of  smart  boys,  who  win  fame  and  fortune  by  their  ability  to  take  advantage  of 
passing  opportunities.  Some  of  these  stories  are  founded  on  true  incidents  in  the  lives  of  our  most  successful  self-made 
men,  and  show  how  a  boy  of  pluck,  perseverance  and  brains  can  become  famous  and  wealthy.  Every  one  of  this  series 
contains  a  good  moral  tone  which  makes  “Fame  and  Fortune  Weekly”  a  magazine  for  the  home,  although  each  number 
is  replete  with  exciting  adventures.  The  stories  are  the  very  best  obtainable,  the  illustrations  are  by  expert  artists,  and 
every  effort  is  constantly  being  made  to  make  it  the  best  weekly  on  the  news  stands.  Tell  your  friends  about  it. 

ALREADY  PUBLISHED. 


1  A  Lucky  Deal;  or,  The  Cutest  Boy  in  Wall  Street. 

2  Born  to  Good  Luck;  or,  The  Boy  Who  Succeeded. 

3  A  Corner  in  Corn;  or,  How  a  Chicago  Boy  Did  the 

Trick. 

i 

4  A  Game  of  Chance;  or,  The  Boy  Who  Won  Out. 

5  Hard  to  Beat;  or,  The  Cleverest  Boy  in  Wall  Street. 

6  Building  a  Railroad;  or,  The  Young  Contractors  of 

Lakeview. 


7  Winning  His  Way;  or,  The  Youngest  Editor  in  Green 

River. 

8  The  Wheel  of  Fortune;  or.  The  Record  of  a  Self-Made 

Boy. 

9  Nip  and  Tuck;  or,  The  Young  Brokers  of  Wall  Street. 

10  A  Copper  Harvest;  or,  The  Boys  Who  Worked  a  De¬ 

serted  Mine. 

11  A  Lucky  Penny;  or,  The  Fortunes  of  a  Boston  Boy. 

12  A  Diamond  in  the  Rough;  or,  A  Brave  Boy’s  Start  in 

Life. 


For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  5  cents  per  copy,  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  by 

FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher  24  Union  Square.  New  York 

IF  YOU  WANT  ANY  BACK  NUMBERS 

of  our  L.brarici  and  cannot  procure  them  from  newsdealers,  they  can  be  obtained  from  this  office  direct.  Cut  out  and  fill  in  the  following  Order  Blank  and  send  i 
v  us  w.th  the  price  of  the  books  you  want  and  we  will  send  them  to  you  by  return  mail.  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY1 

FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York.  . 

Dear  Sir — Enclosed  find- . cents  for  which  please  send  me: 

. . .  .copies  of  WORK  AND  WIN,  Nos . , . 

....  “  “  FAME  AND  FORTUNE  WEEKLY,  Nos 

....  “  “  FRANK  MANLEY'S  WEEKLY,  Nos... 

....  “  “  WILD  WEST  WEEKLY,  Nos . 

.  •  •  •  “  “  THE  LIBERTY  BOYS  OF  ’76,  Nos . 

....  “  “  PLUCK  AND  LUCK,  Nos . 

....  “  “  SECRET  SERVICE,  Nos . 

....  “  “  YOUNG  ATHLETE'S  WEEKLY,  Nos... 

....  “  “  TEN-CENT  HANDBOOKS,  Nos. 

Street  and  No 


Nome 


Town . . . State 
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FRANK  MANLEY’S  WEEKLY 

»»*»»*» »»GOOD  STORIES  OF  YOUNG  ATHLETESmmmmm 

(Formerly  “THE  YOUNG  ATHLETE’S  WEEKLY”) 

BY  “PHYSICAL  DIRECTOR” 


Issued  every  Friday.  A  32-PAGE  BOOK  FOR  5  CENTS.  Handsome  Colored  Covers. 

These  intensely  interesting  stories  describe  the  adventures  of  Frank  Manley,  a  plucky  young  athlete,  who  tries  to  ex¬ 
cel  in  all  kinds  of'  games  and  pastimes.  Each  number  contains  a  story  of  manly  sports,  replete  with  lively  incidents, 
dramatic  situations  and  a  sparkle  of  humor.  Every  popular  game  will  be  featured  in  the  succeeding  stories,  such  as  base¬ 
ball  skating,  wrestling,  etc.  Not  only  are  these  stories  the  very  best,  but  they  teach  you  how  to  become  strong  and 
healthy.  You  can  learn  to  become  a  trained  athlete  by  reading  the  valuable  information  on  physical  culture  they  contain. 
From  time  to  time  the  wonderful  Japanese  methods  of  self-protection,  called  Jiu-Jitsu,  will  be  explained.  A  page  ib 
devoted  to  advice  on  healthy  exercises,  and  questions  on  athletic  subjects  are  cheerfully  answered  by  the  author 
“PHYSICAL  DIRECTOR.”  ^  ^  j*  &  &  &  &  &  ^  ^  j*  jK  <58  &  &  3  &  &  &  £  S  &  &  &  #  #  &  & 


ALREADY  PUBLISHED: 

1  Frank  Manley's  Real  Fight ;  or.  What  the  Push-Ball  Game  Brought 

About. 

2  Frank  Manley’s  Lightning  Track ;  or,  Speed's  Part  in  a  Great 

Crisis.  _  ,, 

3  Frank  Manley’s  Amazing  Vault ;  or,  Pole  and  Brains  in  Deadly 

Earnest. 

4  Frank  Manley’s  Gridiron  Grill  ;  or,  The  Try-Out  for  Football  Grit. 

5  Frank  Manley’s  Great  Line-Up  ;  or,  The  Woodstock  Eleven  on  the 

Jump.  , 

6  Frank  Manley’s  Prize  Tackle:  or,  The  Football  Tactics  that  Win. 

7  Frank  Manley’s  Mad  Scrimmage  ;  or,  The  Trick  that  Dazed  Brad¬ 

ford. 


8  Frank  Manley’s  Lion-Hearted  Rush  ;  or.  Staking  Life  on  the  Out¬ 

come. 

9  Frank  Manley’s  Mad  Break  Through:  or,  Playing  Halfback  for  All  It  Is 
Worth. 

Frank  Manley’s  Football  Strategy;  or.  Beating  Tod  Owen’s  Fake  Kick. 
Frank  Manley’s  Jap  Ally;  or.  How  Sato  Played  the  Gridiron  Game. 

Frank  Manley’s  Tandem  Trick;  or.  How  Hal  Spofford  Fooled  the  Enemy 
Frank  Manley’s  Whirling  Ten-Miler;  or,  Making  Wind  and  Fortune 
Twins. 

Frank  Manley’s  Sweetheart;  or,  Winning  Out  for  Kitty  Dunstan’s  Sake. 
Frank  Manley’s  Prize  Skating  Squad;  or.  Keen,  Real  Life  on  the  Ice. 
Frank  Manley’s  Christmas  Gift;  or.  The  Luck  that  Ice  Hockey  Brought. 
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For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  5  cents  p  er  copy,  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  by 

FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 


THE  YOUNG  ATHLETE’S  WEEKLY 

BE  STRONG  1  By  “PHYSICAL  DIRECTOR”  BE  HEALTHY! 


LATEST  ISSUES: 

12  Frank  Manley  At  the  Bat ;  or,  ‘‘The  Up-aud-at-'em  Boys”  on  the 

Diamond. 

13  Frank  Manley’s  Hard  Home  Hit;  or,  The  Play  That  Surprised  the 

Bradfords. 

14  Frank  Manley  in  the  Box;  or,  The  Curve  That  Rattled  Bradford. 

15  Frank  Manley’s  Scratch  Hit ;  or,  The  Luck  of  "The  Up-and-at-'em 

Boys.” 

16  Frank  Manley’s  Double  Play  ;  or,  The  Game  That  Brought  Fortune. 

17  Frank  Manley's  All-around  Game  ;  or,  Playing  All  the  Nine  Posi¬ 

tions. 

18  Frank  Manley’s  Eight-Oared  Crew  ;  or,  Tod  Owen's  Decoration  Day 

Regatta. 

19  Frank  Manley’s  Earned  Run  ;  or,  The  Sprint  That  Won  a  Cup. 

20  Frank  Manley's  Triple  Play  ;  or,  The  Only  Hope  of  the  Nine. 

21  Frank  Manley’s  Training  Table  ;  'or,  Whipping  the  Nine  into  Shape. 

22  Frank  Manley’s  Coaching;  or,  The  Great  Game  that  “Jackets" 

Pitched. 


23  Frank  Manley's  First  League  Game  ;  or,  The  Fourth  of  July  Battle 

With  Bradford. 

24  Frank  Manley  s  Match  with  Giants  ;  or,  The  Great  Game  With  the 

Alton  "Grown-Ups.” 

25  Frank  Manley's  Training  Camp  ;  or,  Getting  iu  Trim  for  the  Great¬ 

est  Ball  Game. 

26  Frank  Manley’s  Substitute  Niue  ;  or,  A  Game  of  Pure  Grit. 

27  Frank  Mauley's  Longest  Swim  ;  or,  Battling  with  Bradford  in  the 

Water. 

28  Frank  Mauley's  Bunch  of  Hits;  or,  Breaking  the  Season's  Batting 

Record. 

29  Frank  Manley’s  Double  Game ;  or,  The  Wonderful  Four-Team 

Match. 

30  Frank  Mauley’s  Summer  Meet  ;  or.  “Trying  Out”  the  Bradfords. 

31  Frank  Manley  at  Ilis  Wits'  End  ;  or,  Playing  Against  a  Bribed  Um¬ 

pire. 

32  Frank  Manley’s  Last  Ball  Game  ;  or.  The  Season’s  Exciting  Good- 

Bye  to  the  Diamond. 
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IF  YOU  WANT  ANY  BACK  NUMBERS 


of  our  Libraries  and  cannot  procure  them  from  newsdealers,  they  can  be  obtained  from  this  office  direct.  Cut  out  and  All 
In  the  following  Order  Blank  and  send  it  to  us  with  the  price  of  the  books  you  want  and  we  will  send  them  to  you  by  re¬ 
turn  mail.  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKliN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY. 
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Dear  Sir — Enclosed  find . cents  for  which  please  send  me: 

.  .  .  .copies  of  WORK  AND  WIN,  Nos . 

....  “  “  FAME  AND  FORTUNE  WEEKLY,  Nos . 

....  “  “  FRANK  MANLEY’S  WEEKLY,  Nos . 

....  “  “  WILD  WEST  WEEKLY,  Nos . 

....  “  “  THE  LIBERTY  BOYS  OF  ’7fi.  Nos . 

....  “  “  PLUCK  AND  LUCK.  Nos . 

.  .  “  “  SECRET  SERVICE,  Nos . 

“  “  TTTE  YOUNG  ATHLETE’S  WEEKLY,  Nos . 

“  Ten-Cent  Hand  Books,  Nos . . . 

Name . Street  and  No . Town . State  . 


